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MAY IN TOWN. 

will after it. So, indeed, also, of a considerable part of town—of White- 
LEAVING to all whom it may concern the task of tracing the rural de- chapel the smoky, and the Borough the smokier—of reserved and 
velopments of May, of recognising her blazonry in the fresh and open Quakerish Clapham—of prim and shy Hackney—of the social solitudes 
country, and acknowledging her bright presence in the fields andthe of Hoxton, and the far-pervading wilderness of Bow. These regions 
woods and by the quiet rivers, we propose to meet her and to welcome are but slightly affected by May. The steady-going merchant and the 
her in Town—to note her urban signs and her demonstrations in the hard-working artisan keep on in the old routine. Only here and theres 
streets and the squares, the parks and the alleys, For the pleasant on the outskirts of the province of houses, where tea-gardens abound, 
month is omnipresent—May reigns in Regent-street, as well asin the and tulip shows are held, and brass bands congregate, and balloons go 
forest glade; May shines down the City lane, as well as upon the up, and fireworks nightly astonish the firmament—only in such spots is 
breezy upland; May revives and calls up from its lethargy the humble felt the gay and garish influence of the time. It is, we Tepeat, the West- 
wallflower in the pot, as well as the buttercups in the meadows andthe end which especially and particularly quickens, and leaps into buoyant 
young corn in the fields. True, the month in its urban aspect must be and exulting life, that knows that ‘its time has come, that its bright 
principally sought for in its effects upon men, rather than upon things. days are on, and that the more it makes of them the better. We have 
It has a social development as well as a physical one to perform. It not here to tell of fresh clustering foliage bursting from the bud; but 
brings out into the full display of bloom and beauty all those delicate we have to tell of the apparition of the works of the loom and 
drawingroom and opera-house flowers of fashion which glitter and the needle and the jenny, expanding in a thousand hues and 
flutter in the West-end parterre. It stimulates into activity allthe host a thousand figures to greet the opening season. 
of gardeners who live by attending to them—trimming them, watering mer flowers are much. Are not the summer fashions some- 
them, and admiring them. It calls up in all their vigour the thousand thing? Roses and violets, lilies and heartsease! Have we not a 
and one little vanities wherewith the living flowers in question love to corresponding crop of fragile and pretty things smiling through plate 
enshrine and deck and amuse themselves. It quickens all throbbing glass—lustrous in the,glare of opera or ball-room chandelier—enshrin- 
and paleating West-end London into its bright and feverish annual three ing bright eyes or adorning glossy locks? May in the country, and 
months life. The City, indeed, is all but uninfluenced by May: May you talk of the exultation and natural elasticity and disposition to 
shines upon its chimney-pots, but that is'all. The funds and theomni- merriment of the season. You recall old world stories of May-poles, 
buses go up and down as usual, and scrip is worth neither more nor less and garlands, and dancing maidens. But May in town is equally in- 
than in December. The stern City is proof against the brightsome spiring. What throngs the sunny street ? What throngs the flashing 
time. No clerk sits fewer hours on his three-legged stool—no alderman parks? What throngs the glittering concert-room? Whatmore than 
gives himself a respite from City dinners. The great commercial and throngs the perfumed ball-room? May in town has its burst of life, 


The sum- 








civic machine marches and munches asit did before the seagon, and as it 


{[Turee Numsers, One SHILLING. 


just as well as May among the fields. But May in the country, and 
you talk of the singing of the birds upon the bough. Well, for May 
in town, we talk of the singing of artists on the boards. A prima 
donna’s throat against a nightingale’s—a contralto to rival the liquid 
mellowness of a blackbird—a tenor to bill and coo with any love-lorn 
pigeon, and a bass to sing to shame the cuckoo! We think we have 
proved that as there is a May in the country, so certainly is there a 
May in Town. 

But the month is on us—the proof is easy—let us up into the streets 
and public places and see. May has been duly inaugurated. Greens 
have danced, and sooty “my Lords” have capered, and grimy “my 
Ladies” have passed around the ladle. The omnibus-men have come out 
in summer coats and white hats, and stuck bunches of ribbons on their 
whips; and even the worthy police have felt the influence of the 
season, and enliven their beats with the snowiest of trowsers. See 
Regent-street, all one gleaming procession of gay and glancing vehi- 
cles. Hack cabs look ashamed of themselves, and plunge desperately 
into the stream so as to disappear from observation. And no wonder. 
Contrast the illustrious John, serene upon his hammer-cloth, with the 
tatterdemalion Dick, with a knocked-in hat, and a short pipe in his 
mouth, and a wiry terrier—prime dog for rats—peeping out between his 
corduroyed knees. John looks down upon him like a comfortable angel, 
and passes by, in placid indifference, Dick’s angry inquiry of “ Now then, 
old man, vere are ye a-coming to?” An English coachman, thoroughly 
got up for the season, is a profound thing to look at. Observe that 
wonderful primness and neatness which encircle the man as with a 
halo. The pulling on of those stockings was a work of art; the tie ot 
that neckcloth was an achievement of genius. And the face so placid, 
and so dignified, and so smooth—how could he have managed to shave 
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80 closely? The expression is a mottled benignity. He sits a serene 
Jupiter, and looks calmly down upon the ways of men. If there ever 
was an institution—a true West-end coachman, got up as he is got up 
in May, is an institution, a sort of fifth estate. England is England so 
long as those stockings are unruffled, and no flour flies out of that 
flaxen wig. 

But the pavé, not the street, is our main look-out. How fluttering 
and butterflyee the effect is! How the parasols gleam, and flash, and 
glitter in the sunshine! How the eye goes rambling and wandering 
and filled with a confused mirage of forms and colours; the bright 
draperies of laces, and the shifting hues of shot-silks; the deep-toned 
magnificence of velvets, and the gay fluttering lightness of the thou- 
sand flounced and furbelowed muslins. Every now and then one 
catches a glimpse of the silky and glistening interior of a carriage; the 
mind sinking back into cushions and revelling in the unalloyed luxury 
of softness, as the stalwart, and at the same time delicately got up, 
Jeames, placing his arm in a horizontal position before his face, enables 
us to catch for a moment the glimpse of a white gloved hand, or a still 
more instantaneous vision of dazzling ankles, half shaded by the falling 
drapery, as the owner trips down the swinging steps of the carriage, 
and in a moment vanishes across the white pavé, amid the plate-glass 
windows, and shawls, and cataracts of silks continually pouring 
down for the edification and delight of all female beholders, 
And the gentlemen are out in equal force. Long toilettes 
have been made in bachelors’ rooms as well as maids’ boudoirs, 
Cravats have been as difficult to tie as ribbons or flowers to 
adjust, and there has been an equal embarras de richesse in the matter of 
waistcoats as in the still more urgent affair of frocks. You would not 
think that the superlative dandy, with that hat so wonderfully brushed, 
with these moustaches so delicately ciréd, with that short front so 
elaborately decorated, with those gloves so extraordinarily tight, and 
with those beots so extravagantly shiny, had made up that faultless 
toilette in paltry “chambers,” up four pair of stairs, in a dusty Inn of 
Court, in a dismal quarter of the town. He looks as if he had 
come eut of a palace at the least, and as if his atmosphere were 
a sort of fairy medium of soft nothings and lisping words, and scents, 
and perfumery. Men of more sturdy and manly mould go mingling 
in the constantly running stream; and fat old gentlemen, well buttoned 


up, with rosy well-preserved cheeks and fluffy doeskin gloves, have | i by 
| delightful, charming ; with what interest are the portraits of “a lady 

| and “a gentleman” surveyed by the originals thereof, and their par- 
| ticular circles of friends, and with what indignation do they overhear 


emerged from club bow-windows, and the sweet shady side of Pall- 
Mall, to catch a glimpse of the sunny side of Regent-street in the 
brilliant afternoon of May. Observe the foreign gentlemen with beards 
of majestic dimensions and strangely tortured moustaches, and hair 


shiny tips would shrink like mad dogs from the very idea of a fluid 


drop spotting the hot dusty pavement. The foreign gentlemen, there- | 


fore, seldom show except in the driest and most enduring-looking sun- 
shine. A cloud disperses them as the dawn does ghosts. They vanish 
into strange by-streets round and behind Leicester-square, where lurk 
dingy cafés and grimy Hétels Frangais; and “ Table d’héte” is written 
over doors in thin squeezed up letters, and dark fat ladies are seen 
taking snuff at windows. The foreigners alwayskeep together, and move 
in groups, and the unfamiliar sound of their languages strikes the ear, 
even amid the grinding of the wheels and the buzz of the ordinary press 
of comers and goers. Foreign ladies are generally seen in company with 


beside the roses and the lilies of perfidious Albion ; and how the gleaming 
black eye stares with its keen quick glitter into the meek blue 
orbs of our gentle insulatres. 


artistes of some kind or another. They have nearly all that 


peculiar indescribable jaunty picturesqueness and slangy finish of | 


manner which belongs to the tribe, particularly in its conti- 
nental development. The chigne is never absent; you catch it 
in the turn up of the cuff, and in the turn down of the collar—in the set 
of the hat, and in the curl of the moustache. 


come hither from beyond the Alps and beyond the Pyrenees. They 
have left quiet German towns, all beer, music, sausages, and meta- 
physics; and brilliant Italian theatres, all glare and false glory, where 


a prima donna is called sixty times before the curtain in an evening: | 


they have left the solitude of far-away Alpine valleys, and the bewil- 
dering glamour of Parisian salons, for the great London “ diggings” — 
the great European gold deposit—where to make a hit is equivalent to 


striking a richer vein than glimmers either in Bathurst or California. | 
This is their season and their time. Let the carriages cease to roll—let | 
the Jeameses cease to adorn the benches by the shop doors—let the | 


cheap nights of the Opera begin, and the last long nights of the House of 
Commons draw to a weary end, and they are also gone, vanished 
from town as on an approaching shower they vanished from the streets ; 
but as certain to reappear the following May, as the cuckoos or the 
swallows. 

Jostling amid the brightly fluttering throng, elbowing fine ladies and 
gentlemen with a delightful sense of independence, go the peripatetic 
vendors of those wares which old custom has made the street a shop 
for. Canes are there by the score, from the undeniable cudgel or 


bludgeon to the slenderest and glossiest of wands, with the most dandi- | 
fied of tassels depending from the polished wood. Sticks with dog | 


heads for canine admirers; sticks with skulls for gentlemen given to 
the contemplation of frail mortal emblems; wonderfully crooked 
sticks, with knobs as big as turnips, for the amiable race of the 
eccentrics in general—all are to be had from the vendor, who 
modestly keeps his station'con the kerb-stone. Next to him saunters 
the man of pen-knives, with half-a-dozen instruments skilfully ar- 
ranged in each hand, the half-a-dozen blades belonging to each open 
and glittering in all manner of sharp uncomfortable angles, and sug- 
gesting unpleasant ideas should you trip and fall suddenly into the 
merchant’s arms. But the dog-seller, which also means the dog- 
stealer, is out of all sight the most interesting of the industrials called 
forth by May in the West. Sometimes he is dressed as a groom, with 
those strange wrinkled corduroy leggings, for the production of which 
there must be set apart a peculiar race of tailors—with a thread- 
bare cut-away coat, a low shiny hat, and a white neckerchief 
clasped by a steel horse-shoe brooch. Others, again, come 
forth in common tattered costume; but your true dog-fancier 
has always a style and a fashion of his own. Mark his baggy 
velveteen shooting jacket, full of pockets, with a little dog’s 
head peering forth at each; his grey or drab breeches terminating at 
the knees in the display of a pair of villanous legs—that class of legs 


with round lumps of calfs and lace-up boots, which Mr. Dickens says | 
Observe the smooth cool look of | 


never seem complete without fetters. 
the fellow’s face, the nonchalance with which he bites a straw, and the 
ferret-like gleam of the small eyes which instinctively pursue every dog 
which passes. Down in some sly corner of Seven Dials, or perhaps in 


the ‘Teasers, languish for their respective mistresses and mgsters. The 


dogs have somehow gone lost, and the fancier has, of coyrse, somehow | 


“found” ’em. ‘The advertisement from the sorrowin 
forth, and in the dusk of the evening he is favoured 


oprietor goes 


make it 
axed.” 
Mrs. Edwards Edwards walks forth with Ber recovered Princey, 
and passes our friend in Regent-street, with;‘the dogs’ heads sticking 
out of his pockets, she has little notion ofthe proximity of her de- 
spoiler. The dogs displayed by a dog-faricier are perfect miracles ot 
get-up. All the resources of soap and “water must have been ex- 
hausied, with, perbaps, various chemical combinations as well, before 
those poodles could lave attained their marvellous pitch of whiteness, 


l right about the dog for two sovs dowa and no kwestions 





| subject too!” 


A great proportion of these people are | 


It is only in this season | 


i isible: May is the crowning month. | - 
that our friends are visible: May is pie ch. They bave | pave seen at the morning concerts or at the Royal Academy. Mark 


th a call from a | 
shambling individual, with a black eye, who “ knowsparty who would | 


The arrangement is duly come toy:and as next day | 


How were those Scotch terriers trained to look such phenomena of 
sharpness? How were those English cousins of theirs tortured into 
that grin of su pernatural ferocity? Buy one or all of these races, and 
you will find their gifts slowly fade away. The poodle will get dirty in 
spite of you; the Skye terrier will lose the wondrous brightness of his 
eyes; the [nglish terrier will look as mild as milk and water before 
the week be out. The state in which the dogs are exposed to sale is 
one of the mysteries of the “fancying ” craft, and as such we leave its 
Round the corner a long line of carriages is defiling along the curb 
and discharging their occupants at a lofty door. On each side two 
gigantic placards of yellow and blue flank the entrance. A morning 
concert—a grand morning concert—one of the greatest morning con- 
certs of the morning-concert-giving month of May, is going on, and 
the salle is crowded to the door with gay toilettes and rainbow-coloured 
bonnets. All the notabilities of the artistic world are announced. 
Perhaps one half of the notabilities in question are announced for 
another grand morning concert, or perhaps for two others; but this isa 
matter of course, and nobody takes any notice of it. So the pro- 
gramme, long as a Chancery suit, goes on: wonderful feats of leger- 
demain are performed on the pianoforte key-boards—fiddles are made 
to sound like flutes, and flutes like trombones. The new soprano sings 
a higher note than any old soprano, and the new basso profondo sings a 
lower note than any old basso profondo, and all the world are in rap- 
tures accordingly. Never was there such a hit—such success—such a 
grand morning concert! . 
Let us notice two other social features peculiar to our London May. 
Lounging by the kerb-stone near the open sunny space in which the 
squirts keep guardianship over mast-headed Nelson, loiters a double or 
a treble row of carriages, and a glittering procession 1s constantly 
ascending and descending the porticoed steps of the National Gallery. 
For it is early in May, and all the world are crowding to the grand May 
lounge of London—the Royal Academy. Let us saunter through the 
rooms; amid the blaze of the freshly-finished paintings, and the actaal 
furnace of the gilt frames; amid ‘landscapes with cattle _and “Jand- 
scapes with showery effects—storm passing off; amid “on the 
Thameses” and “on the Wyes;” among scenes from “Gil Blas,” and 
episodes from the “ Vicar of Wakefield ;” among Landseer’s deer, and 
Roverts’ temples, and groups historic from Maclise, and groups mytho- 
logic from Frost and Uwins; among old games and dances by Frith, 
and picturesque genre assemblages by Ward; among the mangled-out 
nunsof the P, R. B’s., and the heaving seas and sunny skies of Stan- 
field and Cook—and we shall find ourselves in a scene thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of London May. What an atmosphere of flirting and flut- 
tering, what discussion and debate, what enthusiasm of admiration, 
and what cold severity of criticism—all mingling in one vast soft in- 
terminable and unintelligible buzz. How the favourite pictures are 
blockaded—how they are pronounced by the ladies to be dear, lovely, 


a contemptuous remark about these snob portraits taking up the room 


| which ought to be given to art—not painted flattery at a guinea the 
cut as short as the bristles of a well-worn blacking-brush. Those gleaming | 


rea ver as ruin, and those most fragile of boots with little | & a cos - 
hats dread a shower a: id | lights. Next to them again is a /aisser aller company of loungers, who 


—_ inch! Here is a severely critical group deep in chiaroscuro and 
glazings, and middle distances and pearly tints, and the arrangement ofthe 


saunter day by day into the rooms, and chat languidly, and have seen the 
picture, but don’t seem to care for the rest—‘ There’s so many—and the 
rooms are always so crowded—and one forgets—and you'll see it all in 
the critiques of the papers—and it’s a bore.” An artist contemplating 
his own work may be known at a glance. He stands opposite it with 
folded arms and a stern visage. He shifts his position to try the effects 
of different lights. He frowns a dismal scowl at the stranger who, 
referring to his catalogue, murmurs—“ ‘435. Moses’ Sisters dressing 
him for the Fair’—what a confoundedly bad picture, and on such a 
He scorns nine-tenths of the works around with a bitter 
scorn, and deems that there is a- conspiracy to keep him down. The 
conversation of a knot of small artists is always wonderful; it is all 


ten enka whl i Sheer Gale ad f h Il | about the evil influences which warped the hanging committee. They 
a ribbon and a white poodle. How their sallow waxy faces shew yellow | t ndse 
| jealous of this gentleman’s “ Puppy-dog trying to catch its tail;” and 


would each and all have been on the line, were it not that Landseer is 


Stanfield, of this other gentleman’s “ View of Primrose Hill—sunset 
effect ;” and Maclise, of this third gentleman’s grand historical picture, 
40 feet by 30, of ‘‘ King John mending the Pen with which he signed 
Magna Charta;” and each perfectly agreeing in the grievances of the 
other, and coming to the unanimous and consolatory resolution that 
thev are the three worst-used gentlemen in Christendom. _ 

Yet another social feature of our London May. We are in the great 
Hall of Exeter. The vast area is a sea of upturned faces; the platform 
towers to the organ—a mountain of life and animation. Five or six 
thousand people are gathered together; but not people of the class we 


how sombre and grim are the toilettes. Where are all the fluttering 
ribbons and the flashy laces? Where the bright hues of wavy fea- 
thers, and the gaily-coloured parterres of artificial flowers? A re- 
strained and respectable neatness reigns instead. Black and drab are 
the prevailing colours, and the effect is as if Milton’s 
Twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 


How perfect is the change from the glare and the garishness of more 
fashionable assemblies! We have got from the Cavaliers to the Puri- 
tans—from Whitehall to Conventicle. Suddenly a gentleman comes 
forward from the platform and stands conspicuously before the meeting. 
He is of grave and reverend aspect, and there is no mistaking the 
ecclesiastical cut of the single-breasted surtout, and the loose clerical tie 


| of the neckerchief. He is recognised at once; but, instead of the ordi- 


nary outburst of popular applause, the demonstration is, in nine cases 
out of ten, a silent one; out with one instantaneous flash there leap into 
the air thousands and thougands of white handkerchiefs. The entire 
assemblage is lost, as beneath a snow-storm. It is all one white wave 
and flutter, and the orator bows his thanks for the ladies’ welcome. 
A curious and significant feature, indeed, of English society and feel- 
ing are the “ May Meetings.” Then comes the great annual jubilee 
of what is called the “ Serious World.” Then all the sober and non- 
dashing at of the London universe pour forth their inhabitants 
to these Great Exeter Hall gatherings, and there schemes are organ- 
ised by the score, and money poured in by the thousand pounds in 
aid of the restless, all-pervading, all-attempting, all-daring spint of 
philanthropy and propagandism which are two of our most notable 
national characteristics. 

All this revives annually with May. The frivolity of our lives, and 
the seriousness of our lives, the amusements of our lives, and the pur- 
poses of our lives, all receive a fillip in May. One might trace the 
season in a hundred trifling developments, but each full of character 
and significance. May shines in the roaripg street, and the long dor- 
mant love of green things puts forth more or less vigorous buds of 
yearning in all hearts. May shines upon the muddy Thames, and men 
begin instinctively to talk of a “ blow on the river,” and to picture the 
willowy banks and wooded aits of Richmond. May breathes upon 
the Parks, and the long untrodden greensward is trampled by thou- 


| sands .of enjoying feet; and the tardily drying mud of the 


“ Ladies’ Mile” is churned up again by the long vehieular pro- 
cession of all species of glazed panels and picked-out wheels, 
from the vast old family carriage to the sly dark brougham 
with a dog looking out of the window. May beams down into the 
alley, and the “all a growing, all a blowing” man wheels his barrow 


| of humble but savoury flowers along the squalid ravine between the 
-in | houses, May is bright upon the roots, and the hard-worked garreteer, 
Whitechapel or Lambeth, that gentleman possesses a “crib,” in which | 
maoy a stolen Fido, and Carlo, and Princey, and Rosey, to sayfothing | 
of the sterner tribes of the Snaps, and the Pinchers, the Grips and the | 


Le it man or woman, stoops over the pot or the box of mignionette or 
wail-flower on the window-sill, und adds puretefreshing water to the 
vivifying flash of the summer sun. May is hot upon the square yard 
of sooty London garden ground, and the stunted abortion of a tree 
makes an effort towards its six annual leaves. May is musical in the 
heart, and the blind old lark gives a flutter in its cage and sings a8 
though at Heaven’s gate. In all these little features and peculiarities 
all this great City proclaims May. We have traced its greater and 
more important social developments, its.grand West-end features; but 
in little matters, as in big, the spirit is the same. “All creatures now 
are merry-minded.” The “greens” dance and Almacks opens. The 
prima donna and the caged goldfinch alike sing their loudest, The 
serious men make their longest speeches in Exeter-hall, and the gay 
men open their most vigorous flirtations in drawingroom and opera- 
box. Que voulez-vouws? The summer is begun. The blood stirs. It 
is May—May not alone in country, but in town! 
A. B. Reaca, 


A FETE CHAMPETRE IN THE DAYS OF 
CHARLES II. 
(From a Fly-Leafin Mr. Pepys’ Diary.) 


Mipsummer Day, 1667.—To my office, where comes my Lord 
Brounker with another; and after much diverting talk concerning my 
Lord Buckhurst and Nell (Gwyn), presently urgeth Sir W. Pen and 
me to take korse, and so to Epping, where he had appointed divers to 
meet him (as a'so servants with meats and wine and the like), and to 
eat and drink al fresco. Doubted in some sort, for that I had firmly 
promised my wife to dine at home; Will Soames, his cousin, and my 
niece Rose Bampton, being to dine with us, and my wife, poor 
thing, grievous troubled about the cheer. But on the whole 
and minding that W. Soames is given to borrow money 
wrote her that my Lords had orderei me on the nation’s busi 
ness to Dorking, and bid her send me my _ peach-coloured 
coat and fringed gloves. Comes back my messenger with the cloaths, 
and an angry message from my wife; whereat I cannot blame her 
nevertheless, Mem. to chide her, seeing that it might have been on the 
nation’s business, and it is not for herto misdoubt what I say, as con- 
fidence betwixt man and wife is that without which nought can 
prosper. And so to Epping, where truly I found much good company. 
My Lord Staines and Sir Harry Pyebody (who methonght was in 
prison), also Hugh Goresby and his wife, Sir Geoffrey Hudson the 
dwarf, Mistress Knibb, and other women from the King’s house, all 
mighty pretty. We sat under the trees in the forest; but, Lord, how 
foolish the women did talk. I had a deal of discourse with Knibb, who 
had scarce any paint on her cheeks, and looked as yellow as a China 
orange. Proposeda play, and my Lord Staines’ black page to enact 
“Othello;” but when in sport we began to tutor the fool, he 
would but grin like unto a baboon, which so incensed my 
Lord (and justly) that he did slash him on the legs (which 
are tender in these heathen) until he roared again, at which we had 
much mirth. Methought H. Goresby jealous that my Lord would lift 
Mistress Goresby from her horse, gazing in her eyes (which be fine) all 
the while, but this was most foolish. One Mistress Jane Rogers had a fine 
velvet hat and white feather, which did content me much. I took not 
great delight in the wine, yet the clary was not ill; but the fruit was 
excellent, and many good jests were made touching the appie, and the 
like. Only Knibb did curse dreadful, breaking her tooth with a Bar- 
celony nut ; and I to comfort her must needs promise to give her a silver 
crack-nut for her occasions. Then she sang “All you who love 
maidens,” and a certain other song, whereat Mistress Goresby 
did shew great indignation, and did walk away, but after 
some time came back, my Lord going after to pacify her, swearing 
no harm was meant, which was not, and I hate such follies, 
Jane Rogers spilled some wine upon my coat, whereat I was vexed, 
but showed it not at the time, hoping to be well with her, but heard 
after that she abided me not. Sir G. H. (the dwarf ) caused great 
sport, and in a bumper, well nigh the bigness of his head, drank speedy 
marriage to a young lady whose name I minded not. She answering, 
that, unless he would himself marry her, she would remain unmarried, he 
professed his readiness thereto; and my Lord pronouncing a grave bless- 
ing on their loves, we did all salute her, calling her Lady Hudson, and 
so, with much laughter, to horse; and my Lord Staines would seat 
Mistress Goresby on hers, saying it was meet, as he had taken 
her off. Whereat Goresby, being drunk, called my Lord “knave,” 
which, if true, came amiss from such as he. My Lord would 
have chastised him, but was withheld by the women, and 
presently, with some drink and much ado, they were as fast 
friends as the wicked can ever be. And so riding to town, Mistress 
Knibb singing lustily, and calling to wayfarers that they were rogues 
and worse, which was very pretty and good sport. Sir G. H. did 
insist on many foolish things, the little wretch’s brain being weak and dis- 
tempered with drink. Howbeit, we gave cbarge of him to servants, and 
so home, I thanking Providence for a pleasant day, but somewhat troubled 
for my spoiled coat and for my wife’s anger. And, indeed, it fell out, 
that, coming to my house, found my Lords had really sent for me, and 
all known to my wife, whereby much jangling, and she downright en- 
raged, which was silly, as things done canuot be undone. Promised her 


a new sack r thing, and so to sleep.—From a MS. belonging to Mr. 
Shirley Brooks. ee 





PETER BROWN’S HOLIDAY. 


L 
Who likes may rule the state, 
_ Who chooses may be great, 
Or spend his weary days digging gold in the mire ;— 
He who prizes his wealth 
Above virtue or health, 
May grub, and grub away to his inmost heart’s desire. 
And the world may toil and fight, 
In the wrong or in the right— 
What matters it tome ? I can live at my ease ;— 
My name is Peter Brown, 
And I’m going out of town, 
To loiter for a while in the shadow of the trees. 


IL. 
I’ve had enough of strife 
In my little bit of life, 
And I’ve made up my mind not to wrangle any more; 
And however things may go, 
And whatever winds may blow, 
I'll cease to be a slave, and to grumble or deplore. 
Let editors indite, 
Tis their business to write; 
But I'll read no more debates till the nights grow dark and cold. 
My name is Peter Brown, 
And I’m going out of town, 
To the trees and to the flowers, and the breezes of the wold. 


i. 
Let Derby say his say, 
And let Dizzy have his day, 
And let the flinty President stab freedom through the breast ;— 
t Boney do his worst, 
Till he vanish like the first ;— 
What signifies to me? I want a little rest. 
Prate away, ye vestries all, 
Talk, ye mighty and ye small! 
I would rather hear the blackbird and the trumpet of the bee ;— 
My name is l’eter Brown, 
And I’m going out of town, 
And politics and parishes are nuisances to me. 
Iv. 
I’m sick of old Pall-Mall, 
And the Opera as well, 
I’m weary of the Club, and the streets so dull and drear; 
My eyes are tired of books, 
And my ears of Jones and Snooks! 
Oh, the leaves! the green leaves! and the song of birds so clear! 
I’m fagg’d and bored to death, 
want to draw my breath, 
And as the May is here, and the season at its prime ; 
sure as I am Lrown 
I shall vauish out of town 





Good bye,”ye choking streets! I’ be happy for a tima—P, B. 














May 1, 1852.] 
MAY AND ITS FLOWERS. 
Mall, beauteous May! Thou dost inspire 
Hirth and youth and warm desire. 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing; 
Hill and dale do boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute you with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


Wuatever changes may have taken place in the social and moral world 
since the gracious hand of Milton penned his beautiful “ Invocation to 
May,” blessed be God, no change of season has succeeded to render his 
picture of this charming month less perfect, or the homage he has paid 
to it less just. May, the fourth month of the year, is as truly merry 
May in 1852 as it was two centuries ago. Trae it is that the Maypole 
rears its head no longer on the village green, and that the faith of our 
maidens in the beautifying properties of its dew has waxed fainter and 
fainter. ‘True it is that Kings and Queens no longer go a-maying 
in Greenwich-park, or milkmaids in Islington fields; but the 
spirit of the season is as rife within us as it ever was; and if 
the demonstrations which attend it be less marked than of yore, it is 
only that change of times has brought a change in the nature of our 
pleasures; the springs of enjoyment are copious as ever, though they 
may have wandered into new channels. Yes, May is as it ever was— 
merry May! the morning of the seasons—the youth of the ycar—the 
birthday of beauty on every side—on upland and lowland, mountain and 
moor; in the singing brooks and in the still waters ; for, * Lo! the winter 
is passed; the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of singing of birds is come; and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our Jand.” Such was spring in the days of King Solomon; 
such it is in those of Queen Victoria; aud such will it ever be while 
light and life remain on the earth. 

Leaving the antiquary to lament the decadence of the time-honoured 
observances it delights him to honour; and the classic, with a depre- 
cating shrug of the shoulder, to compare the May of Arcadia with that 
of his own less favoured land; leaving to other hands to tell of the 
May of the Great City; move we aside into the retired byways of 
Nature, and see what she has been doing for us there in the dull chill 
days of winter to minister to our enjoyment in this month of months. 

“ Beware of him who loves not flowers and children,” says the old 
adage, and justly : flowers that seem associated with our first experiences, 
interwoven with our earliest and happiest recollections; flowers whose 
beauty is ever new to us, for long before it has had time to pall upon 
our senses it has departed; to whose perfume we owe many a pass- 
ing glimpse which nothing else could give us of thoughts and feelings 
long forgotten—ot a past we had never thought to see again. Beware, 
indeed, of him who loves not flowers. 

There are few, even among the most philosophical minds, who have 
not yielded to their influence; few of the most unimaginative who have 
not owned their spell, The sight, in a foreign country, of the per- 
vanche melted Rousseau to tears; and the yellow gorse, seen under 
similar circumstances, produced upon Linnxus the same effect. Mungo 
Park, in his journal, tells us that the sight, in the wilds of Africa, of a 
flower which had been familiar to him in his native land, was as the 
face of a friend to him, and fulfilled the office of a friend by raising his 
spirits at a time when almost overcome by despondency at the magni- 
tude of the difficulties which surrounded him. Dr. Carey, the great 
Oriental scholar, records his delight at the sight, in India, of a daisy 
which had sprung up spontaneously from some mould in which more 
important plants had been packed from England; and the auther of 
* Memorials of the War in the Peninsula” assured the writer that the 
smell of the rosemary always recalled most vividly to his mind all the 
circumstances of the battle-field of Toulouse; he having been brought 
to a sense of existence, after a severe wound, by its powerful odour. 

Over the poets flowers have ever exercised the same benign influ- 
ence, for there are few of them who have ‘not hymned their praises and 
done them homage. Noinconsiderablecollection might be formed of the 
flowers thus celebrated. It is, however, curious and worthy of remark 








how much more frequently wild flowers have been the theme of their | 


admiration than those more indebted to art for their production— 
another proof that nature is, after all, the true fountain of inspiration :— 


Ye field flowers, the gardens eclipse you, tis true; 
But, wildings of nature, I dote upon you, 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teem'd around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden'd my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 


E‘en now what affection the violet awakes ! 

What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the wild water-lily restore! 

What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 

4nd what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangle their shore !—Cumpoell, 


By slow and gradual steps we are led on, by the appearance of one 
flower after another in our gardens, to the iull flush of the treasures of 
May. ‘Lhe snowdrop, or snowbell, as the Italians prettily call it; the 
mezereon, the daffodil named by old writers; the Lent lily, with the 
large family of arums—heralds of the flural year of the garden— | 
prepare us for the “succession of bright hues and gracious odours” in | 
which we may revel there for the next two months: but no such | 
avant-couriers do service to the flowers of the field; they awake from | 
the sleep of winter, as it were, at once, unheralded, unannounced, but | 
not unnoticed. ‘To the botanist the haunts of even the simplest wild | 
flowers are familiar, and their coming an object of interest. He knows 
where to seek his favourites: he can track them on the sauds and 
stony places, and among brambles, briars, and reeds; half hidden by 
the withered leaves of a bygone season, they stand still revealed to 
his sight. But for their less gifted admirers, who can boast no such 
knowledge of their vagrant habits, there are no pioneers to their 
hiding-places like the children of the peasantry. None can do the 
honours of the woods and hedgerows like them; and well may it be so, 
for are they not their only wealth—are they not their own by right of 
free forestry? The hish-bred, well-trained, courtly pansy may be de- 
nied them, but its gipsy sister, the American heartsease, is their own; 
the stately garden lily may be beyond their reach, but the nun-like lily 
of the valley is no recluse to them. _Let us follow, then, that group of 
sunburnt children, and make the acquaintance of the flowers of the tield, 
not under the lofty designations of science, but in the familiar names of 
common life. 

ow gay are the hedgerows on every side with the white hawthorn, 
boasting of the name of May, and filling the air with its faint perfume! 
Close beside it rises the crab-tree, with its beautitul biossoms, ill per- 
forming in its maturity the promise of the spring; the mountain ash, 
richer in its fruitage than in its blossom; and the Barbary, equally at- 
tractive in both, fhe traveller’s joy (wild clematis) crowns the highest 
oints of the hedgerows, and smothers even the prickly holly in its em- 
race; whilst here and there the white convolvolus, with its vine-like 
tendrils, might furnish a garland betitting the brow of a Queen. 

Beneath the friendly shade of the hedgerows blossoms many a plant 
of interest—the wild vetch, the common mallow, jack-in-the-hedge, 
mouse-ear, hawkweed, and others too numerous to be even glanced at. 
The pheasant’s eye, the blue vetch, the wild mustard with its yellow 
flowers, adorn the drier ground of the corn-fields, and win favour from 
every eye but that of the farmer. 

However pleasant our leisurely stroll along the grassy hedgerows 
may have been, we ge turn aside from the hot sun and dusty road 
to enjoy the mellow light and solemn stillness of the woods, broken 
now and then perhaps by the glancing wing of the blackbird as it 
springs from hedgerow to covert, or the * weet-weet” of the chaflinch as 
it calls to its mate, No ponderous wagon or jostling market cart meets 





us here, to remind us of labour and this working-day world. The 
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forest trees, not yet in full leaf, present all their distinctive charac- 
teristics to the sight—some sturdy and defiant, some flexible and 
feathery, but all beautifal! 

The hawthorn has arrived at full maturity. The beautiful wild 
cherry has donned both leaf and blossom, scattering its delicate 
petals around it like a shower of summer snow; whilst amongst the 
soft mosses and melic grass at its feet, the blue hyacinth, the anemone 
(the wind flower), the scentless violet, the wakerobin, and, above 
all, that most delicate of flowers, the wood sorrel, lately seen but in 
scattered patches, literally clothe the earth. The lily of the valley, 
too, half hidden by its leaves, is no less abundant in glades more shaded 
and seclnded; the major periwinkle, with star-like flowers, the sweet 
woodruff, with its white tufts and ringed leaves, the herb Paris, 
speedwell, the wood sanicle, the bird orchis, first of a numerous aud 
capricious family—all combine their attractions 


To make a sunshine in a shady place, 


and amply reward us for the trouble of seeking them out in the cool, 
moist nooks they love so well. 

If from the woods we turn into the luxuriant meadows, what wealth 
of fragrant grasses meet us at every step. ‘The sweet-scented vernal 
grass; the bulbous grass; the quaking grass, trembling at every breath ; 
the foxtail, with its yellow-green flowers and glossy hair, that shows 
like silver in the sunbeam? tnese, with many others, render their tri- 
bute to the month ef flowers. Nor are tbe old pastures niggard of their 
own peculiar sweets. ‘I'rue, they can boast of common flowers alone— 
the daisy, the buttercup, the meadow crocus, sweet Cicely, &c.; but, 
were they even less fair in themselves, their profusion alune would 
claim our admiration, : 

The wild heaths, too, boast their attractions, although they hold their 
full state at a later period. ‘Ihe bursting fern, the bilberry, with its 
purple fruit; the hairgrass, waving in the wind; the yellow gorse, and 
swaying broom, fill the air with honey-like fragrance, and contribute 
their share to the delights of the season. é 

The rough places, too—the mountains, and even crumbling walls— 
now pay in their tribute. There may be seen the yellow violet, the 
saxifrage, the globe-flower, the yellow furmatory, the crowberry, the 
maidenhair, the snapdragon—all unite in clothing the stony places 
with luxuriant verdure. The floating crowsfoot forms mimic islands 
in the shady pool; the vetch and water-violet adorn its sedgy banks; 
and even the sullen bog relents, and sends forth the Dutch myrtle 
(sweetgate) to welcome in the spring: time. 

We must, however, linger no longer in the fields, delightful as they 
are, for we have yet to see what Nature has been doing in the garden, 

Althongh many and heavy charges are brought against our climate, 
it has one advantage unshared by those of a more genial nature. Our 
buds and our blossoms come forth more gradually in spring, and more 
gradually decline in autumn, and are thus to the flowery year what 
morning and evening twiight are to the day. ‘Their succession is 
sufticieutly rapid to prevent the most capricious from wearying of their 
charms, and their variety abundant enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing. Weshall say nothing of the rich exotics, wnich derive their 
beauty chiefly from science—unlike our own favourites, that owe little 
of their attractions to any but the cunning hand of Nature herself. 

Among the ornamental forest trees of the month, the chesnut stands 
pre-eminent, with its rich cone of flowers, and broad fan-like leaf, 
Beneath it, and forming a strong contrast in general outline and detail, 
flourishes the glowing red hawthorn, a perfect bush of blossoms, and 
which, although only a variety ot the common May, is scarcely sur- 

d by any shrub for beauty and fragrance. Beside it the delicate 
aburnum (the May ot the Italians) drops its golden showers around, 
fittingly designated “ my Lady’s chain ;” whilst the lilac mingles its 
tlowers among it, producing an harmonious contrast of colours too well 
known to the gardener not to be frequently adopted. 

The acacia, the Guelder rose (the snowball of childhood), tosses 
aloft its abundant bloom; whilst the delicate white syringa (the orange- 
flower of England) diffuses sweet odour alike from leat and blossom. 
Nor must we forget to enumerate the rhododendron, whose early 
Varieties are now in full pertection. 

We must, however, linger no longer in the shrubbery, but turn to 
the parterre, and observe what that has to show. Among the gayest 
flowers of the border, the tribe of lobelias stands conspicuous: here 
they are ot many hinds, and in different stages of progression, but all 
lovely. The scarlet cardinal, the most common among them, Is cer- 
tainly not the least attractive, with its slender leaves and spike-like 
blossoms—how rich in their abundance! ‘Lhe stiining lobelia, with iis 
spotted foliage; the fulgent lobelia, aud the delicate white variety, 
looking so pure and chaste, yet possessing a breath scarcely less 
deadiy than the nightshade itself. ‘Ihe tger-flower is here, rich 
in scarlet and orange—boasting marks ou its blossoms soft and 
shaded as those on the animal suggesting its name. The family 
of the bugioss follow next—numerous enough to fill a garden of 
themselves, though limited principally in their colours to the various 
shades of blue ond violet. The single bugloss, the viper bugloss, the 
double viper bugloss, are all now in bloom; with many more of the 
family ready to till their places when they shall have done their duty 
and passed away. 

The graceful hyacinth next demands our notice, and would seem to 
be an especial favourite of nature, seeing what numerous gifts it has 
bestowed upon it. It may fairly boast of stateliness «f form, richness 
of scent, and beauty of tint rarely matched by any other flower. We 
have the teathered hyacinth, the Spanish, ine Peruvian, and many 
others more or Jess charming, whose attractions make us wonder the 
less at the grave mischief their beauty entailed on our Duich neigh- 
bours some half a century ago. 

‘The azalea, istely forced and stimulated into bloom to furnish forth 
the fashit mable border of the bouquet, now appears in its natura! season 
in all its varivus dresses of scarlet, white, flesh-coloured, and variegated. 

The colea flaunts its purple blossoms in the air, and shews us the 
progress that vegetation can make in a single week of sunshine. The 
yellow, the red, and the Pyrennwan honeysuckle clamber b.side it and 
diffuse sweetness sround. Nor must we forget the scarlet trumpet, 
the most beautiful of its species, scentless though it be. Surely it was 
this variety that led the fond mother to bestow its lofty name on ber 
child, as sung by the poet Crabbe :— 


* Why Lonicera wil you cal your child 2?” 

I arked the gat dever's wife, in accents mild. 
* We have a right,” replied the sturdy dame, 
And Lonicera was the infanc’s name. 


But we must detain the reader no longer by minute descriptions of the 
many plants which yet remain to claim our regard. Of the 600 species 
of geraniarus, the hardy scarlet, and one or two others that can face 
the wind, may be seen in our borders, ‘rhe heliotrope is there also, 
richer in’ fragrance than in beauty; the marigold, double and 
single (v#th its “virgin” associations); and all the mallow tribe, 
alluded to'so frequently in holy writ. ‘Lhe phillyreas, the valerian, 
the Florumtine iris, tlre speedwell, the slipperwort, the asprodel, the 
pony, the stillaria, and a thousand others, unite to make the garden 
of May one paradise of sweets ; nor must we forget to say that even the 
dwarf bo:k, that hems these treasures in, has its own small offering to 
bestow on the minute green flowers it puts forth to welcome in the 
month. 

Such are a few of the attractions that Nature puts forth to allure us 
into the yenial air and glorious sunshine of this festive season; and 
although it must atlord a very inadequate sample of the rich treasures 
by which -we are surrounded, it may suilice, perhaps, to awaken a spirit 
of inquiry in some few “in populous city pent” to whom it may present 
ieatures 1M tle familiar, whilst to the genuine lover cf the country | can 
only say, “* Would it were worthier.”’ But who ever has spoken of 
nature in the full flush of its beauty, but has felt the psveity of lan- 
guage to do justice to a tythe of its beauty ? 

I care not, Fortune, what yon me deny, 
You cannvt rob me of free Nature's grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky 
Through which Aurora shows her smiling faze; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream at eve. 
Let health my nerves and finer flbres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave, 

Of reason, fancy too, nought there can me bereave. 


Such are the bursts of the poet who seng 
and where can I find a fitter one with which 
of May and its Flowers ? 


The Seasons” so well; 
to © clude this brief notice 
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~~ MAY-DAY FANCIES. 
BY FRANCIS BENNOCH. 


1. 
Tne biting wintry winds are laid, 
And spring comes carolling o’er the earth: 
Mead, mountain, glen, and forest glade 
Are ringing with melodious mirth. 
The fields have dofi’d their sober brown, 
And donn’d their robes of lovely green. 
On meadow wide, on breezy down, 
Are flowers in countless inyriads seen. 
Come forth, come forth, enjoy the day, 
And welcome song-inspiring May! 






























































IL 
Through bud and branch, and gnarled trunk, 
To deepest root, when quickening light 
Touches the terpid juices, sunk 
In slumber by the winter’s might, 
Electric currents tingling rise, 
Each circle swells with life anew; 
Wide opening to the sunny skies, 
Young grateful blossoms drink the dew. 
Come forth, time- furrowed aye, and say 
If anything feels old in May? 


Ill. 
Step o’er the brook, climb up the bank, 
And peep benea.h those wither’d leaves— 
Among the roots with wild weeds rank ; 
See how the fruitful earth upheaves 
With pulsing lite! How quiveringly 
The timid young flowers, blusbing, bend 
Their gentle heads, where modesty 
And all the graces sweetly blend. 
Come forth, come forth, ye young, and say 
What cheeks can vie with rosy May? 
Iv. 
From desk and ’Change, come forth and range; 
From clanging forge, and shop, and mill; 
From crowded room, frvin board and loom, 
Come! bid the rattling wheels be still. 
Come, old and young, cume strong and weak, 
Indulge the limb and brain with rest. 
Come, gushing youth and wrinkled cheek, 
In leisure teel your labour blest. 
Come forth, come forth, and hail the day. 
Come, welcome in the glorious May! 


v. 
Come, ere the dappled East has burn’d— 
Made molten gold the winding stream ; 
Come, ere the fiery sun has turn’d 
The pearly dew to misty steam ; 
Come, ere the lark has left his nest, 
Or lambkin bleated on the hill; 
Come, see how nature looks in rest, 
And learn the bliss of being still. 
Come forth, come forth, and hail the day! 
Come, welcome blossom-teeming May! 
VI. 
olian murmurs swell the breeze, 
Enchant the ear, and charm the brain; 
While merry belis and humming bees 
Fill up the burden of the strain. 
On earth, in air, oh, everywhere, 
A brighter glory shines to-day ; 
Old bards reveul how birds prepare 
New songs to herald joyous May. 
Come forth, come forth, nor lingering stay. 
Come, crown with flowers the matchless May! 
VIL 
No trumpet’s thrilling call is heard 
To servile host or lordly crest, 
But that mysterious voiceless word, 
By which the world is onward prest— 
Which bids the grass in beauty grow, 
And stars their paths of glory keep, 
Makes winds and waves harmonicus flow, 
And dreaming infants smile iu sleep. 
That voice, resistless in its sway, 
Turns winter wild to flowery May. 






Vill, 
From edges of the dusky suade, 
That canopies the restless town, 
Come trooping many a youth and maid, 
With flushing face and tresses brown. 
High hopes have they, their hearts to please, 
They seek the wil. wood's haunted dell; 
They laughing come, by twos and threes, 
But chiefly twos. I] mark them well— 
So trimly drest, so blythe and gay, 
With them it seems ‘tis always May. 













IX. 
They steep their kerchicfs in the dew; 
Then fotlow wondrous wringings out ; 
As winged seeds were blown, they knew 
What laggard lovers were about. 
Some pluck the glowing leaves to learn 
If love declared be love sincere ; 
Or in red, ragged streaks discern 
Love lost, aud virtue’s burning tear. 
Qh, love is earnest though in play, 
When comes the love-inciting May. 














Xx. 
With hawthorn blooms and speckled shells,* 
Chaplets are twined for blushing brows; 
While gipsies work their magic spells, 
And lovers pledge their deathless vows. 
Then round and iound, with many a bound, 
They tread the mystic fairy ring. 
The silent woods have voices foynd, 
And echoing, chorus while they sing: 
* With shout and song, and dance and play, 
We welcome in the glorious May!” 











xt. 
Link’d hand in hand, their tripping feet 
Keep time to mirth’s inspiring voice ; 
They wheel and meet, advance, retreat, 
Till happy hearts in love rejoice. 
The ring 1s formed for kisses siv— 
Leaping and racing o'er the plaia: 
The yeung wish time would quicker ‘ly, 
The old wish they were young again, 
Away with care: no cares to-day! 
Care slumbers on the lup of May! 
XIt 
The voice that bade them welcome forth, 
Now gently, kindly whispers * Home’ 
To-day has been a day of mirth; 
To-morrow nobler duties come. 
Such pleasures nerve the arm for strife, 
Bring joyous thoughts and golden dreams, 
To mingle with the web of life— 
And memory store with woods and streams. 
Such joys drive cankering care away 5 
Then ever welcome, flowery May! 
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of the north of England they form chaplets for.May-day wit 
escribed, F 





* In some parts 
flowers aud speckled shells of eggs, as here di 
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“THE HAPPY OLD MAN”—PAINTED BY R. JORDAN. 


Cae. f a. sales ae : the general tendency of the German school has of late been too much 

“THE HAPPY OLD MAN.”—BY R. JORDAN. towards a style of cold poetic mysticism, from which neither art nor 

Tue Art-Union societies of the Rhenish provinces are daily giving a nature can be gainers, we have occasionally happy exceptions in domestic 
stimulus and encouragement to art, which cannot fail of popularising gybjects such as that now before us. “ Das Gliickliche Alter,” the 
art and diffusing its civilising influence amongst the masses. Though happy old man, with his thoughtful but contented expression, tells of a 
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“TITE RETURN FROM THE CAMPAGNA.”—PAINTED BY CARL HAAG.—EXHIBITION OF THE 





SOCTETY OF" PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS —(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 





life of usefulness and calm enjoyment. His little granddaughter, affec_ 
tionately clinging to his arm, has just interrupted him in the Study of 
the book which he holds in his hands, and the grave subject of which 
he is still meditating upon, whilst he gives a half-hearing to the little 
nothings of childish fancy. 
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A TOWN PASTORAL. 


BY TUE HON. DAMON FITZ-DAMON, CAPTAIN IN HER MAJESTY’S 


GUARDS, AND THE LADY SYLVIA SILVERDZW. 


Ix yon proud park, once (Cunningham recites)— 
The Hyde, a manor near the Bridge of Knights, 
Beside that gentle lake to which the dame 

Of George the Second gave the Serpent’s name 
(Aptly, perchance, its name and nature mate, 

For ’tis, the vulgar say, in scaly state)— 

There lately wander’d a distinguished pair, 

A captain gorgeous and a maiden fair. 

What time the martial music, throbbing loud, 

‘To yonder Gardens drew the lounging crowd. 
While thus alone they interchanged the sigh, 
Press‘d the kind arm, and glanced the fondling eye; 
‘The Muse o’erheard them, as by turns they spake— 
The Muse Shorthandia, always wide awake. 


DAMON. 
Why pouts my Sylvia? Why, in musing mute, 
Marks she the toe-point of ber fairy boot ? 
Or counts the ripples breaking on the shore? 
Ilas she a head-ache? *Tis a shocking bore. 


SYLVIA, 

No, Damon, no. She owns a direr smart: 

"Tis not her head that aches, sir, but her heart. 

Dut why naine hearts to thee, whose nature hard 
Knows but the heart that’s stamp’d upon the card ? 


DAMON. 
Sylvia is hasty ; but I hope and trust, 

Will never say the thing that is unjust. 
Why should mistake arise between us twain ? 
Do Damon, dear, the favour to explain, 


SYLVIA. 
Tis needless; for, despite that pleading smile, 
His conscience is explaining all the while: 
But, to add clearness to its struggling tones, 
Let me pronounce two little words—Miss Jones! 


DAMON. 
Joneses there be in shoals, my love, and each 
May father her you mention in your speech : 
There’s Jones the banker (would I had his tin !) 
And Jones the barrister, of Serjeants’-inn ; 
And Jones of Llan St. Ffraidd, a squire of Wales, 
Not to name Davy, famed in sailors’ tales. 
And each may have a daughter—has, no doubt— 
But why, on that account, should Sylvia pout? 


SYLVIA. 
You artful thing! But, sir, you go too far, 
And show what sort of character you are. 
Last night, perhaps, you never went at all 
To Lady Nortonfolgate’s fancy ball? 


DAMON. 
Do I deny it? Did I not request 
‘That you would name the dress you I'ked the best. 
Did you not counsel Edward’s (the Black Prince), 
Which I refused? How you have quizz’d me siuce, 
Because I did not like, in any case, 
A part requiring me to black my face. 
You knew that I was going, in the dress 
Of Gaveston, the favourite of—Queen Bess. 


SYLVIA, 
I did; and trested, sir, that you would prove 
Constant to her whom you pretend to love; 
Nor thought, in Lady Nortonfolgate’s park, 
You'd flirt by moonlight, sir, with Jones of Are. 
Oh, never frown! the whole affair I heard 
Early this mornimg from a liitle bird. 


DAMON. 
That little bird ’s a great and silly goose; 
Lut to reproaches let’s proclaim a truce. 
Tf all the Joneses named in Loyle’s Court Guide, 
And all the Arcs in Enclid’s Odes had ied 
To shake my constancy to thee, I vow 
They would have lost their labour, Sylvia. Now! 


SYLVIA. 
I must believe you. Men, ’tis said, but live 
To cheat, and gentle women to forgive. 
And pray how go your fortunes? Does your book 
Upon the Derby wear a healthy look? 


DAMON. 

Why, not too much of that. Upon my soul 
I half believe my place will be the hole! 
All’s very dark as yet, the pot don’t boil, 
But a long shot may be the cue for spoil. 


SYLVIA. 
Enchanting phrases, in whose little nouns 
Lies the philosophy of Epsom Downs. 
I hope you'll win; I also hope to see 
‘That when the spoils are won, you’ve thought of me. 


DABION. 

Gleams there, in shop of Roskeil and of Hunt, 
A jewel fit to deck my Sylvia’s front— 

That jewel is her own, when I have scann‘d 
The “ Augur’s” number on the shouting Stand. 


SYLVIA, 
Nay, nay, a little ring, a mere cadeau— 
But try and liquidate the debts you owe. 
Papa declares that I shatl never wed 
A man whom creditors can keep in dread. 


DAMON, 
My elder brother offer’d to be bound 
SSE WSPAPHbesy my duns eight shillings in the pound; 
— they refuse Sir John’s proposal fair, 
ill exact their utmost claim they swear 
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SYLVIA. 
*Tis hard, but in your trouble you must see 
How very wrong extravagance must be. 
Had Damon led a wise and prudent life, 
Sylvia had now been Damon’s loving wife. 


DAMON, 
Reproach me not, tis not the wisest plan ; 
Besides, I’ve now become an altered man. 
I've no new debts (to speak of’), seldom play, 
And only drink to drive my griefs away. 


SYLVIA, 
To comfort you I'll tell you something new, 
Then judge if my affection be not true. 
Listen :—Lord Horace Gute, of the Blues, 
For Sylvia's hand, by pa’s permission, sues ! 


DAMON, 
Glimmer! an awful ass! a helpless spoen! 
Send him about his business precious soon! 
A prig! a screw! a pump! a muff! a bore! 
1 never heard such impudence before! 


SYLVIA. 
Be he all that (whate’er all that may mean), 
IIe pays his homage with a soul serene; 
Calm in the knowledge that bis rentals clear 
Produce him just twelve thousand pounds a year. 


DAMON. 
Were it twelve millions he could offer you, 
They would be dear if he were taken too ; 
But by such follies I should be amused— 
How did the blockhead look when you refused ? 


SYLVIA, 
But understand, I’ve not refused him yet. 
At the Botanic féte to-day we met. 
You should have seen him o’er my bonnet bent, 
While we were standing in the Fuchsia tent! 


DAMON. 
And had I seen him friendship’s licence pass, 
I should, assuredly, have stopped the farce. 
But, Sylvia, do not keep me on the rack, 
Let him with promptitude receive the sack. 


SYLVIA, 
Twelve thousand pounds—an income so complete, 
A London mansion, and a country seat! 
Though Sylvia be the daughter of an Earl, 


THE LAST PROMENADE AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

Dogs any reader Wish a contrast? Does any reader rejoice in glaring 
opposites? Does any reader sigh for an example of glory psst, and 
| pomp which is but a vision, and magnificence which is but a memory ? 
| If so, we will help them to what theyseek. Let them call to mind the 
First of May, 1851, and place it side by side with the First of May, 
1852. Let them summon up their recollections of the Crystal Palace, 
when the Queen sat in her chair of state, with all the best and greatest, 
and proudest, not only of England, but of Europe, around her, 
and the Crystal Palace now—empty, desolate, furlorn—the wreck o 
booths clustered where the costliest produc tions of skill and art were 
piled; # handful of lounging dealers bargaining and wrangling over 
planks, where bishops and archbishops blessed the work, and the noble 
of letters, arts, sciences, and birth rejoiced to hear the Royal mandate 
go forth that the labour was achieved, and that the world was welcome 
to admire it! 

On the First of May, 1851, how unprecedentedly glorious was the scene ! 
Rich as it was in visual splendour and in brilliant and beneficent asso- 
ciations, the pageant was still richer in its perfect novelty. Did ever 
Kingly banquet or Imperial coronation suggest the same ideas or swell 
with the same import? Mere splendour the world has long been sated 
with. Embroidery and cloth of gold, the waving of banners and the 
pealing of trumpets, the glitter of processions and the gorgeousness of 
heraldry—all this has for centuries and centuries been gradually 
“used up.” No doubt, mere glare and pomp may still possess some lin- 
gering charms for the eyes of the groundlings; and, so far as they con- 
tain in themselves the elements of beauty, reasonably so. But, on the 
First of May, 1851, a scene of more superb and overpowering gor- 
geousness than was ever witnessed within the four seas of England was 
invested with a significance which, more than any occurrence the world 
has yet seen, tuld of the glad new era before us, the era of the arts and 
sciences, of the era when man is every day more and more triumphantly 
asserting his power over the elements. 

Nine-tenths of our ceremonials and our pageantry come down to us 
through the grey gloom of the olden times, We trace in them the savour 
of feudality. The armour rings out in their rejoicings, and through its 
clash we hear the solemn chantings of the old church, But on the First 
of May, 1851, we had our first great national festival—free from the 
| manners, the associations, and the relics of our fathers, Although the 
| magic and the cantrips by which the old story-tellers loved to account 
| for the feats of great minds are gone, one magic is left—the greatest of 
| them all. It was appealed to in aid of the Labour Festival of modern 
| times. It is amagice which, properly sought, is ever found ; fairly wooed, 
| is ever won; amagic whose spirits are sure to come when youdo call upon 
| them—the magic of Science and Art! And this magic built a Palace 

fitted for the modern idea and the modern purpose. Neither draw- 
bridge nor portcullis, neither bartizan nor watch-tower, did it rear; 
but reverendly and gracefully adopting that ecclesiastical form which is 
shadowed in so many fanes—beautified in so many shrines, it called, as 
it were, from the turf a fairy edifice—modern in material, modern in 
' fashioning ; novel, also, in material and in fashioning ; a structure which 





A chance like that were good for any girl. | he who raised the Cathedral of Canterbury or the Dom of Cologne 
ae | might have gazed at in mute wonder, and deemed that it surpassed 
DAMON, } 


You never loved me, Sylvia, that’s a fact, 

Or with such heartlessness you would not act. 
Have not such chances fallen to me, I pray, 
Have | not spurn’d them, for your sake, away ? 
Had not Rose Dorrington a fine estate? 

Had Mrs. Weedon diamonds, cash, and plate? 
Was I not free to pick a Bishop’s niece, 

Of three, with twenty thousand pounds apiece? 
Or Madame St. Emilion—rather brown, 

But with a million frances, and money down? 
Not to name Amy Yates, who’s very nice, 

And whose rich aunt has hinted for me twice? 


SYLVIA, 

Good gracious me, we're getting angry, quite, 
Which, with a lady, is not so polite. 

What a long list of slighted wedding-rings, 
Like that Lablache, in “Don Giovanni,” sings. 


DAMON. 
Excuse my warmth, my dear, you know it shows 
How ardently my heart’s affection glows; 
But make me happy, clear my every doubt, 
And send Lord Horace to the right-about. 


SYLVIA. 
Make yourself happy, then; for ere I dine, 
I'll write his Lordship a dismissing line, 
Papa will scold, but all his wrath I'll bear— 
So long as you are happy, I don’t care. 


DAMON, 
Dear Sylvia! One thing I’ve decided on, 
ll have another shy at brother John; 
Urge hira to settle with my pestering duns, 
And free me from the pangs of younger sons. 


SYLVIA. 
Then, if he pays them off, approach my sire; 
Tell him that to my hand you’ve dared aspire; 
Our mutual flame reveal. I trust he’ll say, 
“ Take her;” but if he don’t—we’ll run away ! 


DAMON, 
Celestial thought! no more my hopes shall droop; 
The ticket that for matrimonial soup. 
To Wiltshire il be off on Monday night, 
And hope to send you word Sir John’s all right. 


SYLVIA, 
Write as before, enclosing to my maid— 
Mamma inspects my letters, I’m afraid. 
But see! the band Las done—the tiresome things! 
Come to our box to-night—the Wagner sings. 





So spake the fair, and parted with a look 
Stenography will not attempt to’book. 

May Damon’s brother promptly yield the tin, 
His duns prove ductile, and his courser win; 
And Fate, in giving Sylvia as his wife, 

With roses strew the patiway of his life. 


Sure_ey Brooks, 


| even his greatest feats in architecture. 

| This was the crowning and the peculiar glory of the Exhibition—that 
it waa entirely and totally of our own times. Truly, the First of May, 1851, 
was a great May-day—the greatest May-day which ever was celebrated in 
England. For, after all, may not the crystal fountain be taken as our 
Maypole? and—with all grace be it spoken—the Queen as our Maid 
Marian; and did not all the world bow to the one, and cluster fondly and 
| for months and months around the other? Yes, the First of May of 
| last year was the great modern May-day. Our forefathers hailed May 
as the in-coming of the joyous summer- tide, when the green leaves 
| burst out in the wood, and the lusty cora sprang upwards, and the 
rejoicing time of the birds was at hand. Why, then, may not our 
modern May-day be equally typical—ty pical of the advancing summer 
of knowledge and wisdom ? 

True, for the moment, the contrast, so far as the shrine of our great 
festival goes, is, as we have said, striking, and, as we now say, strange 
and sad. The outward and physical portions of the ceremony—the 
relics of the occasion—are, it is said, we know not with what truth, on 
the eve of being utterly swept away. A few weeks, and we are 
threatened that all that remains of the Crystal Palace will be the 
evanescent mark it has made upon the earth. ‘The enthusiasm of 
May, June, July, and August, 1851, has gone in the way of all 
enthusiasms: it has had its fierceness, its glitter, and its heat. It 
has now chilled down. How the opening of the Palace stirred us 
all—how London was moved to its depths—and not only London, 
but England and the Continent. How we talked but of the one 
great approaching show. How all other entertainments were 
neglected, and how even the high and mighty Houses of Parliament 
gave over oratorising, inasmuch as they could find no listeners. Now 
the summer opens a3 summers are wont to do; we have got back to 
our politics and our theatres, our concerts and our panoramas, We 
are at little things again. We are frittered as of old, and yet not 
without some sort of strugsle. Decided as the general apathy appears 
to be, it has not been without its exceptional sparks of existence and 
regret. In the assemblages, concerts, and promenades of the last 
month drawn to the desolated Crystal Palace, nominally by the attrac- 
tions of military bands, but really, we are sure, by a haunting desire to see 
the last of the scene of so many happy and instructive hours—are 
to be traced the signs of a lingering and fitful love for the Building. 
Significant and melancholy were the last gatherings at the empty 
shrine. People entered the Building impressed with a sad and thought- 
ful curiosity. “ How will it look? Bare, empty, gutted, the corpse of iron 
and glass, left at last untenanted and dead ?” But on the outside the ge- 
neral coup d'wil was more checring. Thesun of May, 1851, seemed again 
to play upon the greenery of the Park and the shining Serpentine. The 
crowds of May, 1851, seemed again to be pouring westward; again the 
creaking omnibuscs were loaded outside and in; again the cabs moved 
jn double and triple lines to the grand rendezvous; again police- 
men struggled to keep order due in the advancing cavalcade, 
and cabmen flattered themselves that the eld times were come once 
more. It was, indeed, a pleasant retrospective glance. It was de- 
lightful to abandon oneself to it—to allow oneself be cheated into the 
notion that a year had not rolled away—that the Crystal Palace was 
still the Crystal Palace; that. we could still march straight from the 
west transept door into India, or turn to the right into Tunis, 
or cross the nave once more to call upon the Persian and the Turk 
Leaving the street. for the Park, the illusion was still kept up; the 
slender iron columns rose as gracefully, and the Jong expansis of glass 
shone as brilliantly as they did before, only the flags had Leen stripped ; 
the long rows of national bl azonries had disap; eared ; stars and stripes 
and tricolours, crescents and black eagles, had vanished together— 
touching memento of the state of matters inside. But still the crowd 
thronged Palaceward a; of yore. They poured along the Lroad walk 
running parallel with Knightsbridge ; they made their way Leneath 
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they came stretching across the sward in caravans from the Bayswater 
.eorfter, where the Marble Arch now rears its triumphant clumsiness, and 
they were all absorbed at the yawning portals; and the shillings rang, 
and the turnstiles clicked, as merrily as before. But one step across the 
threshold, and the dream was past! “Barren,” like Justice 
Shallow’s patriomony—*“ Barren, barren, barren.” If ever the 
force of the common expression, “full of emptiness,” was expe- 
rienced, it was when the visitor crossed the threshold. How blankly 
and vacantly the eye took in the long vistas of nave and aisles, 
the vast ranges of gallery, the huge wastes left naked and desolate, or 
only heaped with the rubbish of fittings, dirty calico which had once 
shown bravely, and piles of smashed carpentry which had once borne 
the wonders of the place. A city sacked—a ship gutted—a costly 
volume with all torn rudely out between the battered boards—the 
sense, the imagination, the poetry and the toil—the whole place wasan iron 
and glass type of desolation and of the passing away of things. Perhaps 
even the aspect of your own household despoiled would not be more 
melancholy. For while it lasted the Crystal Palace was a sort of 
second household to all London. People here set up a species of extra 
and supernumerary Lares and Penates. They had their ar@ and their 
foce in two places at once. Every night a man was at home chez soi. 
Every day saw him at home chez Paxton, For a moment people felt 
clearly indignant. Where was their ameublement ? Here was a trick 
played upon a manifest and lawful property. Was Prudhen at work, 
or had Cabet set up a second Icaria in Hyde Park? A man felt that he 
was despoiled: if his Englishman’s castle had not been broken 
into, his Englishman’s palace had been cleared out; all the old asso- 
ciations had been snapped like straws; all the old pets in the way of 
favoured articles had been laid violent hands on; not an old familiar 
form met the eye, not an old familiar hue was there to greet one 
as a friend : the visitor stood in the most dismal of all structures—a well- 
loved, well-known house empty and deserted. 

It was curious and interesting to watch how the people cast melan- 
choly wondering glances at the bare spaces of boards and iron pillars 
which bad been regions and continents, and islands and towns: how they 
roamed hither and thither, pointing out where such a statue had stood, 
such an engine had worked, such a tapestry had been hung, or such a 
trophy had been built; they looked for sites, and sought recol- 
lections. Like antiquaries gleaning out old battle-fields, and deter- 
mining the position of camps or cities which only live now 
in ancient vellums and emblazoned parchments, they went 
calculating distances, and calling up memories, and settling 
quite positively where ran the boundary which separated the Free 
States from the Zollverein; and where stood some particularly favoured 
object, some triumph of artistic or industrial skill, which was one of 
the lions, and to which all memories naturally recurred. And this was 
done generally in a mood of sober regretfulness, quietly and calmly» 
with a half-smile and a half-sigh—a natural lingering longing mental 
look back at the departed glories. Here and there might be seen the | 
more eager curiosity of the occasional visitor—of course, a stranger in 
London—to whom the Palace itself was a novelty, who had never | 
witnessed it brilliant and busy. You might know him by his flighty 
anxious manner, his constant questions, his anxiety to comprehend the 
vanished arrangement. “Ah! so here the crystal fountain stood? 
And here was the koh-i-noor, and there the silk trophy, and there the | 
palms and tropical trees, and there India, and there the Chinese Em- | 
pire!” But the vast majority knew these landmarks well; and often | 
you might see a contemplative soul, quietly seated upon a morsel of 
booth-wreck, and clearly occupied in summoning up before his mind’s 
eye the well-remembered pageant visible from the spot. The east end 
organ would sometimes for a moment rouse him by its familiar notes ; 
but the close-following clang of the brass band would remind him 
that he was listening but to a passing hymn. 

Seated in such solitary musing, in such a place and beneath such 
influences—embracing in one view all the great majesty of empty 
desolation around—might we not imagine ourselyes the Last Man, 
gazing on the chaos of a bygone world. Where now were al] 
the cities and the palaces, the villages, and the busy places of 
the earth—where the kingdoms, with their boundaries, their 
laws, their habits, and their rulers? This desolate place was 
England ; tbat desolate waste was France. No fear now of 
wars or clashing interests. No difference now between the white 
cliffs of Grinez and the white cliffs of Dover. There was the Austrian 
frontier—a waste now on both sides, No difficulty in slipping across it, 
or even across the grim boundary of all the Russias. No custom- | 
houses, no passports, no garrisons, no national flags; mere earth, mo- | 
notonous earth; and the names of Russia, or Austria, or France, or | 
Britain—nicknames, breaths of empty air, symbols which have lost their 
value, bubbles which have burst ! 

A strange, dreamy notion to think of Europe so vanished, and only 
the earth on which Europe had been, left—a collection of rocks and 
mould, and clay and stones, in no way different from the rocks, mould: | 
clay, and stones of Asia or America. Yet this is what on its own scale 
one sees in the Crystal Palace. A collection of boards and iron pillars, 
and a sky of glass; none of the boards or the pillars differing, and 
the glass sky monotonously the same. Nothing more is left of the 
vanished world. Search for Greece, Spain, Russia, America, for New 
Zealand and Bombay, for Birmingham and Manchester, for Paris and 
Vienna, and you find—boards, iron pillars, and the glass sky. The 
kingdoms have vanished, the boundaries are extinct, the capitals are | 
rased, and all that is left is the memory of the collocation of the 
peoples! 

How strangely different in their freshness and their hopeful curiosity 
were our feelings one year ago, as all London was panting to be let 
loose upon the new-created world. How anxious and eagerly specu- 
lating crowds hung from morning to night round the Building, and 
made wild guesses at the glories within. How the wagons and carts | 
creaking under their burdens, were scanned and criticised; and how the 
driblets of information in the newspapers touching the day to day pro- 
gress—how Austria was nearly arranged, and how China was quite 
ready—how Switzerland was perfectly represented, and what a com- 

paratively meagre collection would do duty for the States—how these | 
morsels of diurnal information were greedily swallowed! And then | 
the opening ceremonial. Every one had something to say of it, | 
Would not the Queen go in state? Would not the pageant rival in 
grandeur a coronation? The most brilliant theoretical replies flew 
about, and the good public stood higher and higher on its tiptoes. Then 
how crowded town became; how the railway trains pulled up, loaded 
with sight-seers—how lodging-house and hotel-keepers anticipated a 
home California—how the streets became dotted with country groups, 
going along huddled together, and keeping a sharp look-out for pick- 
pockets ; and how the élite of our foreign neighbours, French and German, 
poured in—moustached and frowning artists,and keen, wide-awake jour- 
nalists, with all their eyes and their ears open for behoof of their respective 
euilletons, And then came the First of May—Queen’s weather—the | 
sky one arch of summer blue—the sun bright as that which shines on 
Naples. London never rose so early as on that May-day morning; 
never even when the dew was to be gathered and the garlands to be | 








| the May of Life? 


| everlasting flowers. 


| They should have had their steam up or May morn! 
| good time. Then away with ye: take as much heaven on earth as you 
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streets are generally silent and clear, except when market-carts go 
rumbling by, or the last straggler of the night cabs makes its way 
like an owl to his hole, streams of gaily-dressed people were pouring 
westward, and cavalcades of vehicles were taking the same direction. 
Closer and thicker grew the ranks as they progressed to their destina- 
tion. The trot soon steadied to a walk, and the walk soon collapsed in 
a dead stop. Piccadilly was all one jam—a hopeless mass of moveless 
four-wheeled things ; so the occupants were fain to get out and join the 
foot-procession on the pavé, flowing agreeably and equally on, with no 
more crowding, pressing, or squabbling than if the good folks were 
marching to their parish church. It was a sight that May-day morn- 
ing, to see the English people govern themselves, No surly Chasseurs de 
Vincennes were there. No masked batteries of artillery quietly built 
up in by-streets. No parties of ruthless Lancers or Cuirassiers coming 
down in sudden charges upon the crowd, and driving it and bullying it 
hither and thither. The usual ceremonial line of the Guards, indeed, 
marked out the path her Majesty was to take. But we do not count 
them soldiers in the Continental sense. They are a portion of the 
pegeantry; and we no more believe that they are aught than citizens 
playing their parts in the ceremony, than we do that the warriors in an 
Adelphi melodrame, who threaten to shoot the hero, are other than a 
number of honest supernumeraries earning an honest penny, and enter- 
taining the highest respect for the gentlemanly brigand, or the unfor- 
tunate Prince, at whom they level their respectable old flint muskets, 
The whole scene was one in which truly l’ordre regnait partout—order 
in the English, not the French sense. Thejutmost stretch of popular 
license was comprised in the fact. that certain small boys climbed into 
trees, and from them chaffed corpulent policemen, who vainly at- 
tempted the ascent in pursuit. Including, however, even this symptom 
of popular, disturbance, the sharp-eyed French journalists had before 
them a scene which they never saw before, and which they must re- 
cross the Channel if they ever wish to see again—a people come to the 
years of discretion. 

And through this multitude passed, amid their triumphant acclama- 
tions, the Queen, with her excellent Consort, who was indeed fairly 
entitled to be called the founder of the feast. And the great gates 
were flung open, and to the thousands and thousands congregated in 
the glorious edifice, their senses still dazzled by the gorgeousness of the 
picture in the midst cf which they stood, the long and loud fanfares 
of the trumpets proclaimed the approach of Royalty—just as in 
Shakspeare’s history-plays we are accustomed to “A flourish 
of trumpets, enter the King.” Need we pause here further 
to recall the memories of that day’s pageantry. They are still 
fresh in all minds. The Throne, the chairs of State, the circle of 
ministers, courtiers, and ambassadors, the surrounding multitude of the 
beauty and the intelligence of the greatest city in the world, all en- 
shrined in a fane the like of which had never before been reared by 
man. Do we not recollect the moment when the Queen rose to her 
feet, and all the assemblage rose with her, when she stretched out her 
hand with a queenly air which befitted, and proclaimed with her own 
lips that the Exhibition was open; and when on the instant the bands 
and choirs and organs all burst forth together, their peals drowned, 
however, in the roar of acclamation which was straight taken up by 
the crowd outside, and through which could only be faintly heard 
the thunder of the cannon, and the merry voices of an hundred parish 
bells! 

And now we are told that this great shrine is to fall; and that May, 
1852, is to see destroved what May, 1851, inaugurated. The rumour 
may be true; but, until it ceases to be a rumour, and takes the pal- 
pable shape of a fact, we shall continue to disbelieve it. 


IT IS MAY-DAY 


“On, it is May-day, Nunks!” said the young children; “ therefore 
we will be merry!” 

“ May-day!” replied the old uncle; “what have I to do with May- 
day? 


to do with mossy meads that are daisy-pied, and maypoles, and gar- 
lands, and festoons, and wreaths? There is no pole in the Strand now, 





MUSICAL REVIEWS. 


GoTTrRiED WeBeER’s THEORY of MusICAL COMPOSITION. 

Cocks and Co. 
Gottfried Weber, the celebrated writer on the theory of music, was 
born at Freinsheim, in Rhenish Bavaria,in 1779, and died at the baths 
of Kreuzenach, in 1839. The composer of the “ Der Freischiitz,” Carl 
Maria Weber, bore no relationship to the distinguished theorist, who 
was educated at Mannheim, and studied the law at Heidelberg and 
Gittingen. Like his father he obtained a highly honourable position in 
the magistrature, after great success at the bar. He was a judge 
at Mayence and Darmstadt; for his labours in preparing a new 
civil and criminal code for the Grand Duchy he obtained in 
1832 the post of Attorney-General at the Supreme Court of Cas- 
sation. Gottfried Weber was not only famed as a juriscon- 
eulist, but he gained glory as a composer, and, above all, asa 
writer on the theory of music, although, like Sir John Hawkins, only 
educated as an amateur. It was in reading the contradictory systems of 
Vogler, of Marburg, of Kernberger, and other theorists, that Weber 
conceived the notion of giving to the world a work on the laws and 
rules of composition which should be eminently practical, taking as his 
basis the scores of the great masters for analysis and illustration. Three 
editions of his work were rapidly circulated throughout Germany; and, 
notwithstanding the strong opposition displayed by other theorists to 
some of the principles laid down by Weber, his production still remains 
one of the best class-books extant. The author was elected member of 
the majority of the European musical academies, besides the orders 
and decorations he received in his own country. Mr. James 
Warner, of the United States, having translated Weber’s great work, 
Mr. John Bishop, of Cheltenham, hus edited a very superior edition, 
issued by Cocks and Co., supplying many gaps which the American 
translator had left in the version of the German original. This will 
be a very useful and valuable publication for this country, containing 
as itdoes general musical instruction for the earliest beginner, and im- 
portant doctrines for the guidance of the most advanced students. The 
classification of the subjects is clear; the division and arrangement of the 
rules and laws, from the first general idea of musical sound, up to the 
last hints for practical exercise in pure composition, are admirable. 
The chapter on “‘ The Modulatory Structure of a Piece of Music, taken 
as a Whole,” is a masterly essay. Weber charms the reader by his 
freedom from bigotry and pedantic intolerance. “ Art,” he remarks, “is 
free, ought to be, and does not tolerate admeasurement of its limits by 
rod and chain.” The publishers have produced Weber’s work with 
typographical clearness and elegance. It may perhaps be hereaftera 
question for the editor whether an abridged edition, at a cheap price, 
would not be of infinite service for the masses ; in the meanwhile this 
treatise ought to be in the hands of every professor, and of every amateur 
desirous of acquiring a lucid and comprehensive analysis of the theory of 
musical composition. 


Robert 





ConcEeRTO in D Minor fer the PIANOFORTE, with full Orchestra, by 
Siras; SonaTA for the Pianoforte, by Sizas. Cramer, Beale, 
and Co. 


The fame of the youthful composer from Holland is spreading by de- 
grees in this country. His pianoforte pieces prepared the way for the 
name of Silas to be heard in the drawingroom. His trio for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello commanded the serious attention of the admirers 
of classic chamber composition, and now he has come boldly before the 
world in the highest range of musical imaginings—the ideal sonata and 
the colossal concerto. Jn all M. Silas’s works as yet the pianoforte is 
the leading instrument; but if his pretensions in this category assume 
the highest grade in art, then will the essays at opera and oratorio follow 
in due course. The youthful writer is now going through the 
ordinary ordeal to which genius must be exposed; namely, his 
compositions have met with ridicule, neglect, coldness, and indifference, 
just as those of Beethoven and Mendelssohn experienced on their firat 
introduction in this country. As usual, it is from the professional por- 
tion of the community that Silas encounters the most bitter opposition. 
It is, indeed, well for art progress in this world, that there is a musical 
public to judge dispassionately new works—to give the reins to imagina- 
tion and fancy, and to treat with sovereign contempt the fiat of autocrat 
artists, despite of their insolent affectation of superior wisdom, and of 
their attempted monopoly of judgment and taste. Honest, independent, 
and uurestrained enthusiasm have many a time and oft defeated the 
dictates of the “ big wigs” of the profession, as in the memorable in 
stances of the Beethoven symphonies and posthumous quartets, 
and of the Weber and Meyerbeer operatic productions; and, 
if we are not egregiously mistaken, there will be much recan- 
tation, sooner or later, in respect to the works of Silas. Like 
everything that is new, the hearer has to become habituated to the style; 
but he is brimfull of ideas—he has had the courage to combat conven- 


, tionalities, he has the gift of originating novel forms, he is creative as 


What has frosty December, or at least wheezy November, with ’ 
| I don’t want to meddle with other people’s affairs; , 
| they’ve no sympathy with me. What have we, in this land of houses, 


unless it be the pole of an omnibus. Ah! to be sure, I forgot, we have | 


barbers’ poles—and garlanded too; and we have  scaffold-poles; 
and, occasionally, at Greenwich or Camberwell, or somewhere, 
a greasy pole, that 
ing, ambitious of mutton and trimmings. O/ten enough, too, 
we encounter other greasy poles in our streets, less 


four of whom are enough any day to ‘make one rude.” If we 


| have any wreaths, they are snow-wreaths; and our garlands and fes- 


well as imaginative, and evidently endowed with profound knowledge 
of the mechanism of his art. Of the concerto before us, the proper 
period for technical analysis will present itself when heard in public 
with the orchestral accessories ; such a work cannot be judged defini- 
tively from simply hearing it played over at the pianoforte. In the lay- 
ing out of his subjects, variety, novelty, and striking contrast are the 
chief characteristics. The theme of the first movement is remarkable: 
the scherzo strikes us as being altogether new, and amazingly 
exhilirating; and the finale is large and vigorous. The sonata 
is less pretentious in design and treatment thar the concerto, 
confined as its proportions are to one instrument. Perhaps fa- 


| miliarity with its intentions may dispel an impression of dry- 


climbing-boys distress themselves ascend- | 


than | 


toons are turned to, or cut in, stone, or cast in iron: these are the only | 


of rolling in the dew on the mountains on May-day; or of bathing 
your face in it—I forget which: either way, I have no doubt, the de- 
sired object of exciting the bloom in the cheek will be obtained. But 
the mountain-dew within our reach is but too much bathed in, 


| and all the year round: there are too many incitements to it; 


the very vagabond sparrows in our house-eaves cry ‘fill up.’ What’s 
the use of your talkers and fine writers occupying valuable time 
rhapsodizing about hazel eyes, and chesnut hair, and all that sort 
o’ thing, when it is only natural? I had as fine eyes and hair as any 


' man of my time, but you don’t hear me talking aboutthem. (What? 


like a Skye terrier!) Don’t be impertinent! I had dimples, too; but you 


| see they’ve only made wrinkles! and bloom, too; but that has only 
| made me now look vulgarly weather-beaten. 


Mating time? Non- 
sense! that applies to birds, not to boys and girls; take care you don’t 
make a check-mate of it, or a mess-mate! Maundering in that way 
ahout pretty May! I tell you, those hedge-flowers have thorns 
amongst them. Jack-in-the-Green surrounded with Bloomers! 
Folly! Whoever heard of such a thing? How could you countenance a 
fellow making of himself such ajack—? Why, didn’t you see his ears 


| growing out from the leaves? No, no, rural felicity is incompatible 


with bricks and fog: posies of lilies and daffydowndillies are things 
that pertain to milkmaids and clodhoppers. Now and then we have 
bull-rushes in Smithfield, but they are not so pleasant as they are 
startling. So, there your old uncle won’t take his fatted calves, as you 
call them.” 

“ Ah! Nunks, you were once a young man yourself, and, I've been 
told, as _— and merry as any. Now, don’t I see a tear in 

our eye?” 
ae Stuff and nonsense! And if you do, isn’t it because I am ashamed 
of having been a young fool! Well, well, don’t be vexed: I don’t want 
to make you old before your time: it will be soon enough when 
it comes, God knows! Off with you, then, to your mirth— 
off to Greenwich—off to Richmond—away from the smoke 
and the-roar of wheels, Don't believe that the old chap 
doesn’t hail summer again—donning instead of the white, the green. 
What has become of those gondolas you were so enthusiastic about ? 
Ah! all in 


can find; and the more you find, the better for it. Ah, you rogue! if I 
were young again, 1 would show you the way to spell ‘ opportunity !’” 
“Hurrah! Isn’t uncle wondrous young for his years!—going to 
cast his wisdom teeth ,I declare!” 
It is May-day—be ‘oyful! M F 


It may be all very poetical—if becoming—to talk ; 





ness in the details, but it is utterly impossible notto be deeply im- 
pressed with the facile invention and rare skill of the young com- 
poser; the adagio is full of charm, and the allegro finale in two-four 
time brilliant and impulsive. Taking the sonata and concerto in con- 
nexion with Mr. Silas’s trio; and his preceding fugitive pieces for 
the pianoforte, every impartial observer must come to the conclusion 
that the highest order of musical capacity and intellect has been de- 
veloped in his style, and his future will be watched with deep in- 
terest. The advent of an aspirant as the successor tothe great classic 
celebrities is too rare an occurrence to be treated lightly ; but if Silas be 
gifted to the extent of what his admirers (amongst whom we enrol our- 
selves) believe, then will he have nothing to fear. No tomahawking 
diatribes, no professional prejudices, no artistic bigotry and jealousy can 
prevent his fina] triumph, if the aspirations of Silas be based on the 
eternal principles of truth in art, novelty of idea, and classic perfection 
of form and treatment. 





VOCAL PIECES. 


Vocat Exotics. Edited by Mr. Bartholomew: R. W. Ollivier. “ All 
Hail to the Magyar.” Arranged by L. Stoffregen: R. W. Ollivier. 
“ The Sister’s Wedding.” By G. Linley: Idem. “ Hither Come.” By 
G. Linley: Cramer, Beale, and Co. ‘*Chorale.” Arranged by R. J. 
Meade, M.A.: J. N. Novello. “I love to sing when Iam sad.” By 
Ann B. Spratt: C. Jeffreys. 


“ Vocal Exotics’ are a selection of the songs of various nations, written 
and adapted by W. Bartholomew. The number before us is C. 
Preyer’s “ Jedem das Seine,” a sprightly melody in two-four time 
Schauffer’s Hungarian national song has been translated by Mr. 8. 
Hickson, and well arranged by Herr Stoffregen. Mr. Linley’s two songs 
are worthy of his reputation; the words of the “ Sister’s Wedding” are 
by L. E. L. The chorale is sung by the native pupils of Sawyerpuram, 
in South India; Mr. Meade has written English words, and nicely har- 
monized the subject. The profitsof this publication are to be given to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, for the Jubilee Fund, and 
the proposed new church of Sawyerpuram. The song of Miss A. Spratt 
is a pleasant ditty. 





DANCE MUSIC. 


THe PeTREL WALTZES. By A. H. Dendy: J.C. Jones. “The Bright 
Stars,” and “‘ Rezia.” By Julius Wittenberg: D'Almaine and Co. 
“ Olivia.” By L. F. A. Frelon: R. W. Ollivier. “The Koh-i-Noor 
Quadrilles.”. By F. T. Dawson: J. Shepherd. 


Mr. Dendy’s waltzes are a set of six, published with or without cornet 
accompaniment. The introduction is graceful; the figures are inge- 
nious, if not novel; and the time is distinctly marked. Mr. Wittenberg 
has an ear for effect, if not very original in his tunes; the “ Rezia 
Schottische” is the most striking. “ Olivia” is styled * valse degante,” 
and it is not a misnomer. We cannot record that the quadrillesof Mr 
oe are a gem, like their title ,but there is merit in his composi- 
ons. 
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THE SQUANDERS OF CASTLE SQUANDER.* 


In our Supplement of the 3ist of January last, we brought down this 
story of Irish extravagance and misery to the departure of the youngest 
and only respectable male scion of the house of Squander from those 
paternal halls where intemperance and debauchery were almost the 
sole lessons that were placed before him, The progress and conclusion 
of the work are now before us, in the two handsome volumes which 
have been issued from the office of the “Illustrated London Library” 
and the “ National Library.” Mr. Carleton writes with a strong 
hand—as strong and unsparing as his purpose, which is to lay 
bare, under the thin disguise of a contemporary fiction, the real 
truth which lies at the bottom of all the miseries of Ireland— 
miseries that by no means afflict the peasantry alone, but that 
descend from the very highest to the very lowest classes. 
The virtues and the vices of the Irish character are before the world. 
The deep tragedy that walks side by side with mirth, as if the two were 
sworn brothers; the pathos and the jollity; the recklessness for good 
or for evil, and that will crack a skull or save a life in frolic—all these 
things have been told again and again; but no one has told them with 
more vigour and truthfulness than Mr. Carleton. Ireland with all its 
multifarious faults, wrongs, and miseries—with all its laughter and 
tears, all its vengeance and its endurance, all its sportiveness and blood- 
thirstiness—is daguerréotyped in his pages, The reader is painfully 
aware as he proceeds, that he who has written thoroughly knew his 
subject, and hopes with him, that from his merciless portraiture the 
good intended by its author will result ; and that Ireland, now paying 
the penalty of national as well as of private wrongs, may be purified 
ard healed in the process; that she will learn how to distinguish her 
friends from her enemies, and draw from affliction, almost tco heavy 
tu be horne, the wisdom that may atone for and remedy all. Whether 
the portraiture drawn by Mr. Carleton be not somewhat éoo truthful, if 
such an expression can be allowed, and whether he has not told some 
things which it would have been better to have left untold, rather than 
to have shocked the ears of a nice-minded and clean-tongued genera- 
tion, we shall not now pause to inquire. Tastes will differ upon this 
point ; and as Mr. Carleton’s book partakes to some extent of the cha- 
racter of an anatomical operation performed upon Irish society, he and 
his friendly critics may plead that to the lancet and the sealpel, scien- 
tifically applied, there is no impropriety or indecency. But, leaving 
that point as one with which we have no concern, we shall endeavour 
to give a general idea of this remarkable story. 

We have not space to detail the various steps by which the 
Squanders of Castle Squander, under the guidance cr mis- 
guidance of old Squander and his hopeful sons, reached, with open 
eyes, the precipice of ruin; nor to show how, at last, they rushed over 
it; nor to dwell upon the lighter episodes with which the tragic inci- 
dents of their fate have been contrasted and accompanied by the 
author. We sha'l, however, take up the story at the point which it 
had reached in our Number of the 3lst of January, and give as fair a 
summary of the whole as our space will allow. We select, in pre- 
ference, those passages which illustrate most forcibly the social con- 
dition both of the owners and the occupiers of that ill-fated soil, re- 
ferring the reader who is interested in the minor details of the story, to 
the volumes themselves, 


Hitherto (says the author) we had seen the modes and habits of life 
which characterised the Squander family in what may be considered 
the palmy days of their prosperity; that is to say, at a period when 
they knew nothing of those close and pungent struggles which ap- 
proach the domestic hearth, and affect their personal comfort and means 
of life. Mr. Squander’s liberation from prison—to which his extrava- 
gance ultimately consigned him—was brought about at a very season- 
able moment; for if he had remained there but another week, such a 
multitude of detainers would have been laid upon him, that he might 
in all probability have closed Lis existence, like many others, within 
its walls. The greater portion of his property we may say, as a mat- 
ter of course, had been a long time in Chancery, and was placed under 
different receivers. At the period to which we have now arrived, a 
very inconsiderable fragment of it was under his own control ; and, in- 
deed, harsh and oppressive and rapacious as was the conduct of these 
men, we question whether the tenants located upon this portion of it, 
would not have been better off had they also had to do only with 
receivers, 

Mr. Squander had scarcely been a week at home, when certain sus- 
picious-locking strangers were observed in the neighbourhood, and 
many of them seen to lurk about the house itself. Vigilance and 
caution had now, however, become the order of the day, and of the 
night also. The surrounding tenants were all warned to be on the 
look out for the advent of such persons, and at once to report the fact 
at the castle in the first place, and next to take such steps as to cause 
their sudden disappearance from the country. The lodge-gate was not 
only kept locked, but two of the most desperate and unscrupulous 
fellows on the property were placed in it night and day, as a guard of 
observation, for the duties of which they were qualified by plenty of 
arms and ammunition. Mr. Squander, now and henceforth a prisoner 
in his own house, was forced, by the solitary and secluded life which he 
felt himself compelled to lead, tolook back, with what feelings we shall 
leave our readers to guess, upon the profligate extravagance of his past 
career, as well as to feel its consequences in his present confinement, 
and, what was still worse, a3 they impended over kimself and his family. 
This condition of existence was not at all calculated to improve his 
temper, or to preserve his natural and boisterous cheerfulness. The 
man had never been in the habit of thinking. His whole life had been 
a turbulent flow of coarse and sensual enjoyment, unchecked by one 
moment’s reflection as to the end and object of his being, or the 
duties which his position imposed upon him, whether they affected 
himself or others, Need we fee! surprised, then, that, without a single 
resource, drawn either from a sense of religion or moral feeling, he 
turned to that stimulus which was calculated, by its perncious but 
grateful influence, to enable him, under such circumstances, to grasp at 
the feverish but exhausting antidote to care and memory, and the 
gloomy anticipations which hung over him. This was the fact. Brandy 
and whiskey-punch, early and noon-day grog, were now the sources of 
artificial consolation and hollow fortitude on which he fell back and de- 
pended. And yet the man was not naturally a bad man; neither was 
he a good man. Although generous and profuse, he possessed not one 
spark of charity nor sympathy with the wants and distresses and suf- 
erings of his poorer fellow-creatures, If, for instance, he met a young 
emale of good looks and appearance, who scrupled not to enter into a 
bantering match with him, and return jest for jest,no matter how 
ribald or coarse the quality, he would not hesitate to throw her a hand- 
ul of silver, as a reward for her unfeminine want of modesty; but if 
he met an unbappy mother with astring of wretched and shivering 

children at her heels, and perbaps a sick infant lying against her cold 
and unsheltered bosom, who so loud in his invective against imposture 





* By William Carleton, Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” 
The Black Prophet,” &c. Office of the ILLustzaTED Lonpow LisBasy , 227, 
Strand, London. 
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or mendicancy ? who so stern a moralist against the houseless poor ? 
who such a political economist upon such topics as involved the neces- 
sity and the justice of the wealthy to contribute from their abundance 
to the relief of popular destitution? We need not dwell upon this. 
We are certain that the points will be at once recognised, by our Irish 
readers at least, as those which constitute the staple character of the 
majority of Irish landlords. . 

Mr. Squander’s temper now became nof only irksome to himself, but 
also very painful and trying to his family. Sometimes he ventured 
out to the garden well guarded, either by myself and his sons er his 
servants—our orders being to shoot any person who should attempt 
eitber to serve him with a writ or arrest him. Occasionally he took a 
walk in the avenue, and if it happened that any unfortunate stranger 
looked through the gate, or made a moment's delay opposite it, there 
were instantly half-a-dozen pistols and a blunderbuss or two levelled 
at him, and he immediately took to his heels, amidst the shouts and 
execrations of the body- guard, as well as of the old man himself, who 
would shake his cane at him, and send the inoffensive individual, the 
Court of Chancery, and the Lord Chancellor himself, all to a certain 
warm establishment, which we need not mention. 

This state of affairs was anything but comfortable, and Mr. Squander 
found that it was necessary to take some steps to reduce his style of 
living within his means, or at least as near them as he could. His 
two sons were a burthen upon him, and yet they could not bear the notion 
of having their expenses curtailed, or of appearing in the world with 
their usual dash and style diminished. Something, however, must be 
done, inasmuch as their family income now could not be expended in 
such a manner as that one pound should discharge the functions of ten. 
The circumstance, it is true, of the old Squire’s being on his keeping, 
did not signify much in that part of the country, because there were, 
in point of fact, a suflicient number of the gentry to keep him in coun- 
tenance. Lut still it was felt that something must be done, and that 
too very quickly. The establishment had not yet been reduced, and 
the servants besides were becoming clamorous for their wages, ‘The 
prodigality of food and liquor had disappeared, and the licentious in- 
dulgence, waste, and profligacy of the kitchen had received a gradual 
but sure check, a check, indeed, which called up a vast deal of virtuous 
indignation in that quarter, and which suggested to them the necessity 
of asserting en masse the rights of servitude against the injustice and 
oppression of that vile, Whiggish principle—retrenchment. Now, at 
this very critical period. it so happened that Mr. Squander had made 
his mind up for a step beyond mere retrenchment, and this step was 
reduction, and a consequent dismissal of a great number of the useless 
and saucy drones who had always robbed him, and were even then eat- 
ing him out of house and home. 


* . * * * 


We have said Mr. Squander was a prisoner in his own house; and 
this is true. Sometimes, however, he took heart of grace and ventured 
out, always accompanied, however, by a pretty strong body-guare, well 
armed—principally consisting of his two sons, myself, and three or four 
stout and resolute tenants. Poor man, this was a great relief to him, 
especially when attending the neighbouring races, or the Ballyscamper 
hounds, Not an occasion occurred of the kind, it is true, on which 
there was not from one to half-a dozen bailitis after him. If, how- 
ever, to feast their eyes upon him might be considercd a gratitica- 
tion, they undoubtedly enjoyed it; but there their satisfaction rested. 
To attempt rerving hom with a writ—much less the fearful hazard of 
an arrest—wasa what none of them, aware as they were of the hatred 
which animated the people against all law proceedings, would any 
more think of doing than he would deliberately put his head into a 
heated furnace. Nay, their very disguises, in point of ingenuity and 
effect, were such as could scarcely be equalled on any stage in Europe, 


known. Sometimes, a simple-looking farmer, dressed in comfortable 
frieze, and apparently well to do in the world, would keep dodging 
about the Squire, as be was often called, and narrowing the circle, or 


perceptible degrees, that the secret was at once discovered, On such 
occasions some one cf us put his finger in his mouth, and, giving aloud, 
ear-piercing, fierce whistle, called out at the top of his voice “ Ware 
hawk !” after which a dozen pistols were out, the caps or flints looked to, 
and, in an instant, two or three individuals approached the farmer, who 
kept gradually withdrawing—his pace accelerating as he went along— 
until at length he fairly fled at the top of his speed, and it was seldom 
indeed he got off without what is called a shirtful of sore bones, and 
that by strangers of whom he knew nothizg, and who had only got a 
mere hint of his purpose. 

On such occasions as these I was found to be very useful. My father 
having been a bailiff, attached to the Dublin courts, before he was 
engaged to act in that capacity for Mr. Squander, had related so 
many anecdotes connected with the difficulty of arresting the southern 
and western gentry—the latter especially—that there was scarcely a 
metamorphosis or mancuvre connected with the craft which had not 
been familiar to me. Two or three of those which occurred to Mr. 
Squander I will now mention. 

One day in the year 1831, I think, the land-steward was out near a 
young shrubbery, when he detected a countryman, dressed in tattered 
trieze, and without a shoe or stocking, trimming a young oak sapling 
into a cudgel. The moment the man saw him he hastily threw the 
sapling aside, and took to his heels, The steward, however, who was a 
young, active fellow, pursued him at an extremely rapid pace, and by 
the force of stong running overtook and made a prisoner of him. 

“Come, my good fellow,” said he, “come along to where you were 
cutting the sapling—lI will teach you to come into another man’s pro- 
perty and destroy his young timber.” 

« Ah, thin, sbir, fwohr the sake o’ your fwadher snd mudher’s sowls, 
an’ have compunctivn on me this wanst—dv, good gintleman—do, a 
yinnuousle—I’m but a poor boy, shir, that was making preparations 
fwhor the faction fwoight at Ballyboulteen Fair on next Winsday 
[ Wednesday |—do, good gintleman, an’ may ever hair on your head 
become a mould candle to light you into glory! Amin, a chierna !” 

“What’s your name?” : 

“I’m wan Barney Muckleswag, shir—a son o’ my fwadher’s, sir— 
ould Jimmy, the tacher [thatcher], and of Molly Nabananhin, my 
mudher, sir, God rest both their sowls! Will you let me go; an’, shir, 
*tis a harmless boy I am; an’ if I could only crack Barney Cullinan’s 
skull in, so as to give him his gruel widout puttin’ it down his troat, 
my canscience ’ud be aisy, an’ 1’d sleep continted, glory be to Gad!” 

“ Worse and worse, you scoundrel. So, in order to take away 
another man’s life, you come into Mr. Squander’s oak shrubbery and 
cut down his timber. Come, my fine fellow, where did you throw that 
sane sapling I saw with you? You and it must both appear before 
Mr. Squander, who, ) ou know well, isa magistrate. Jog on, | tell you, 
till we get the sapling.” 

“Ah, thin, gud gintleman—for sure ’tis in your fwhace the gudness 
is—have compression and resolution an a poor harmless boy this blessed 
day that’s in it. Do, a yinnaousle [gentleman]; do, avourneen [my 
dear]; and may Gad condimn your sowl to iverlastin’ happiness and 
reprobation, as he will I hope. Do, shir; an’ let the poor boy aff, shir. 
I was never in but only fwour times, shir. ’T'was parjury was aginst 
me, shir. They shwore that I put a kindyel [candle] to Major Hen- 
nessy’s hastack, shir, an’ me as innocent as St. Judas himself, shir: but 
they fwailed, an’ I came out fair an’ clane, glory be toGad. An’ what’s 
moreover, shir, I’m fhwastin’ widout a bit or sup since Tursday last. 
Oh, sweet Jasus! if I had only a moutful!” 

Here he became desperately pathetic, and wept bitterly at the calamity 
into which he had fallen. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the steward, “ I see what a customer I’ve got ; but no 
matter, trot along, my worthy—not a word now—I’m flint—adamant— 
80 spare your breath.” 

He then led him along until they had reached the spot where the 
sapling lay—a frightful weapon—which the steward immediately took 
up, after which they directed their steps to the Castle. 

“ My good fellow,” said the steward, as they went along, “I sup- 
pose you are right well aware that for some time past our young ouk 
timter has been cut down and stolen,for purposes similar to yours; and 
as we have been on the look-out for the culprits, and as we have found 
you in the act, you may take my word for it that you'll soon make 
your fifth visit to the stone jug. You have been em four times .you 
say; and don’t you know, now, that four and one make five, ail the 
world over?” 





Grief, deep, vehement, and oud, prevented the detected thiet from 
making any reply .and in the course of about @ quarter of an hour 


and it was only by the peculiarity of their movements that they were | 
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they arrived at the Castle, the prisoner crying at the top of his lungs as 
he ascended the hall steps in the firm grip of his ne py 

A knock of confidence and business, accompanied by a hasty ring at 
the bell, gave indication that the master was wanted to attend to some- 
thing earnest and pressing in his magisterial capacity, I was up in 
Master Tom’s room at the time, where, indeed, I spent a good many 
hours every day, and some of the pleasantest to which my memory can 
now look back. Mr. Squander, as usual, was in the frout parlour, and 
hearing the steward’s voice, knew that there could be no danger; he ac- 
cordingly threw up the window, and, looking out, asked what was the 
matter. f 

« A scoundrel, sir, that I caught cutting down one of the young oaks 
in Cracton’s nursery.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mr. Squander, “have you pounced upon one of 
the villains at last? I’m very glad of it; bring him round here to the 
window.” 

Now the parlour windows of the castle were not more than four feet 
from the ground; but it is necesvary to state, that, for the op we of 
protecting both person and property, they had been powerfully secured 
by strong removable bars of iron, which were laid aside every day, or 
at least whilst no particular apprehension of writ or arrest existed. 

“You have caught the scoundrel in the act?” asked his master, 
throwing up the window. . " . 

“JT have caught him in the act, sir,” he replied, “and here is the 
sapling.” . 

tn the meantime the unfortunate vagabond was howling with the 
most outrageous grief; indeed so loud was it, and so apparently heart- 
rending, that Tom and I were startled at its violence, and raised the 
windows that we might understand the nature of what was going for- 
ward. On looking down we saw the fellow on his two knees, with his 
hands up, in an attitude of the most abject supplication towards Mr. 
Squander, whilst the steward was pointing to the fatal sapling as a 
testimony against the thief. The window from which [ looked, com- 
manded a fuil view of the lodge and entrance gate, outside which I saw 
a servant in livery, mounted and leading a saddled horse by the bridle, 
On listening for amoment I understood the whole thing at once. The 
young oak shrubbery had been cut down in hundreds, to such an ex- 
tent, in fact, that rewards had been offered for the apprehension of the 
delinquents, but hitherto without effect. 

“We must commit him,” said Mr. Squander. “ Lodge informa- 
tions, Moore; I am glad we have caught one of them.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the steward; “there is the proof against 
him, and a hell of a weapon it is,” he added, throwing it on the ground. 

“Ah, you scoundrel!” said the magistrate, “I wonder you are not 
ashamed to look me in the face.” 

“ Ah, thin, your haner, it’s I that ought to blush if I’d be ashamed to 
look you in the fwace, for in troth it’s it that’s the jintlemanly, good 
tace, an’ its your haner’s fwoure bones* that has the open an’ generous 
hand, the hand, shir, that was ever an’ awlways good for givin’, but 
the divil, by all accounts, for gettin’; and in regard, your worthy haner, 
that it’s open now,” he added, starting to his feet, and clapping a writ 
into it, “ jist take this, shir, “ it’s a true copy, and here’s the ouriginal ; 
and now you're sarved.” 

He had no sooner uttered these words, than he whipped up the 
sapling, and with one blow of it tumbled the unsuspecting steward 
upon the steps, exclaiming, as he did it, “ that sapling, my good fellow, 
was never grown in your nursery; I brought it with me.” After which 
he bounded away like a buck, dropped from the wall near the lodge, 
which was banked up inside nearly to the top ; mounted one of the 
horses, and ere many minutes was completely beyond reach of pursuit. 

This man was one of three brothers who acted as bailiffs only in 
cases of difficulty, but we need hardly say that in Ireland these cases 
of difficulty were 80 numerous, that it was no easy matter to succeed 
in securing the services of these brothers. They never undertook a 
capture under fifty pounds, but this was the minimum Cases have 


| frequently occurred where the reward amounted sometimes to one, 


diminishing the distance between himself and his object by such im- | 





and not unfrequently to five hundred pounds. In the case in question 
no earthly being could avoid being taken in. The character of the 
low-minded, wavering, but vindictive scoundrel, was so ably sustained, 
that suspicion would have been beyond the range of human caution. 

One would imagine that manceuvres. of this kind would sharpen a 
man against the very possibility of being outwitted. There are no 
bounds, however, to natural ingenuity; and as a case that exhibited 
as grave and ludicrous a piece of invention as ever was played off on 
any man, occurred some months after that already recorded, we shall 
relate it here. 

At that period it was usual—for what reason it is difficult to account, 
unless to obstruct the course of public justice—it was usual, we say, 
to remove the police from one district to another, just when they had 
been long enough in any one locality to make themselves acquainted 
with its state and condition, with the peaceable and ill-disposed, and, 
in fact, with all the bad and suspicious characters in it. ‘This very 
sapient piece of policy has, we are glad to know, been since relin- 
quished, but, at all events, it was the practice at the period of which 
we are now writing. So many attempts had been already made to 
serve Mr. Squander with writs, as well as to arrest him, that the 
strictest orders were given to allow no man near the house unless he 
were well known, with the exception only of the police, whose uniform 
was a suflicient passport for their admittance to the lodge, and conse- 
quently to the Castle. A few days previous to the incident we are 
about to relate, a dreadful murder had been committed in the neigh- 
bouring county, and, as a natural consequence, the police were every- 
where on the alert. One evening, therefore, pretty late, in fact nearly 
dusk, a policeman, accompanied by a person who was evidently a pri- 
soner, made his appearance and knocked at the hall-door. The 
magistrate on hearing the knock immediately gave the word “ Ware 
hawk!” and accordingly old Nogher Nult, the butler, opened the win- 
dow and asked what was the matter. 

“I want Mr. Squander,” replied the policeman, “ to back a warrant. 
It is about Mr. M‘Gregor, the Scotch steward’s murder, and I have a 
prisoner on suspicion.’ 

“ Wait there,” replied Nogher, “ and I will tell the master.” 

Mr. Squander having heard the circumstances thus briefly, sent 
Nogher back to desire the policeman to stand on the hall steps with 
the prisoner fast in custody, for he declared to God there was no 
knowing but that the policeman himself might have been taken in, and 
the supposed murderer nothing but acursed bailiff in disguise. The po- 
liceman replied, that being only a stranger in the neighbourhood, he 
had not been aware that Mr. Squander wasin any apprehension of ar- 
rest; but pledged himself that he would not allow the prisoner to ap- 
proach him or to go near the window at all. 

The magistrate accordingly came te the window on the strength of 
this assurance, and as usual threw it up. 

The policeman on seeing him, put his hand to his cap, saying, by way 
of respectful inquiry, “ Mr. Squander, sir ?” 

“ Yes, 1 am Mr. Squander. What's the matter?” 

“‘ [have arrested a man, sir, who, according to the Hue and Cry, 
corresponds to the description of M‘Gregor’s murderer, and I wish vour 
worship to back the warrant. I have reason to think he is connected 
with that, or something suspicious, at all events.” 

“ You are one of the new police, are you?” 

“ Yes, your worship. I suppose you are aware that we only arrived 
at Ballyscamper Station the day before yesterday ; and as you were the 
nearest magistrate, sir, I came to you, as was my daty.” 

“ Very right, policeman; very right. But as to that scoundrel, your 
par mee you don’t know what he may be—stop a moment. Here, 
Nogher, go and hold that fellow that the policeman has prisoner, untill 
back the warrant.” ‘ 

The unfortunate prisoner appeared to be thunderstruck. “ Why,” 
said he, addressing Nogher, who had seized him, “ divil the like of t ie 
ever was heard. Amn’t I one of his honour’s tenants ; and this blaguard 
policeman met me only alittle below the lodge.” 

“ : hy, man o’ Moses !” exclaimed Nogher, “ is this Mat Bren- 
nan ?” 

“ Divil a other; but what that fellow manes by taking me in - 
tody I cannot undherstand. Be the livin’ masta I here a ae ae 
tion to give him his head in his fist. Devil resave the foot he’d 
have brought me here, only that I was comin’, at all events, to pay 
my rent.” 

The policeman, in the meantime, went to the window, and, after a 
few words upon the ty of the murder, with which he seemed to have 
been well acquainted, handed up the warrant to Mr. Squander. 
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“ That’s the writ,” sir, said he, “ a true copy : and here’s the original. | combined, both of which were calculated from their nature to operate 








famine and disease are desolating the land, it would be cruel and in- 


You're duly served.” And having uttered these words, he bounded ' 
away at the top of his speed, reached the wall as before, mounted his | 
horse—for it was the same individual who had cut the sapling—and in | 
a few minutes was out of sight. 

The third and last “ service” which we shall relate was also executed 
through the unconscious instrumentality of a policeman, The town of 
Bally-Squander was not more than a quarter of a mile distant from the 
Castle, It was what is called a half-town ; or, as the humorous Dr. 
Twigg, a shrewd, clever, good-looking little fellow, full of kindness and 
humanity, who wore an outside coat, somewhat like our present Ches- 
tertield, with his bands easily stuck in the pockets of it—as he, we say, 
once called it, a prosile—for, in point of fact, there was only a string of 
houses on one side, and a wall, behind which stood the empty and un- 
occupied palace of a rich bishop, on the other; so that the half-iown 
might be said to resemble a halt-face, or profile, as aforesaid. Be this as 
it may, there came to market on the day in question, which was Sa- 
turday, a strolling vagabond, who had a card-table, on which lay a pack 
of old greasy cards, which he shuffled about with great dexterity, 
challenging the country folks, as they came around him, to take a hand 
and try their luck, for any sum fiom sixpence a game to a pound. 
Iluman nature—the desire ef wealth—the tendency to win it by short 
cuts, is as strong among the humvle and vulgar, as it is among the 
high and educated. 

A shrewd, warm-looking countryman put down a shilling, and 
having cut for deal, he won it. The game commenced, and it appeared 
for some time that the latter had fortune at bis finger’s ends. He won 
almost every game, and from a shilling it rose to five shillings a game, 
when the owner ot the table stopped, and said he would play no more. 
The countryman insisted he should go on; the bystanders supported 
him, and with great reluctance the gambler resumed the play. His 
opponent, already confident in his own run of good luck, increased the 
stakes, but, in the course of a little time, Fortune, as she frequently 
does, shifted to the other side, ‘The countryman now becaine desperate, 
double | the stakes, lost his coolness, and, as a natural consequence, lost 
his luck. In short, he was cleaned out; but so ungovernable became 
his temper under this change of fortune, that on finding all his money 
gone—somewhat about fifteen pounds—he raised his tist and knocked 
the gambler down. Now, it so happened that there were a couple of 
policemen looking on all the while; but before they had time to inter- 
tere, the countryman struck his opponent three or four blows, by which 
the poor devil was desperately cut; so severely, indeed, that the blood 
was tlowing in torrents from his mouth and nose. In cases of this 
kind, the country people always stand by each other; at least, in this 
case they did, The unfortunate gambler’s table was torn into frag- 
ments, his cards flung into the street; and were it not that the police- 
men interfered, he would himself have been still more severely punished. 
On seeing the “ authorities” present, he immediately charged his brutal 
assailant, and requested to be brought before a magistrate. The police- 
men, having been present, and witnessed the assault and violence, could 
not refuse to take the charge, and in consequence both were brought 
before Mr. Squander, who lived nearest to the spot. This occured 
about two o’cluck in the day. Mr. Squander, on the occasion in ques- 
tion, knew the policeman, which in a great degree eased his mind, and 
gave him a govd deal of confidence. Having come to the window, 
which he raised, “ Harricks,” said he, addressing the sergeant, “ what 
is this? You know my situation, and must have heard how I have 
been done by atfairs of this nature. Keep these two men off till I hear 
the whole circumstance. What is it?” 

llarricks, who, with his companion, had witnessed all that we have 
narrated, now gave him a full detail of what had happened, which, by 
the way, was so natural, that the very devil of suspicion could not 
have felt alarm. 

“ Here, Harricks,” said he, “it is all right; the matter was a chance 
affair, the result of ill-luck on behalf of the countryman. I understand 
his feelings well, and cursa him if I much blame him. We cannot 
violate the law, however; but, at all events, bring them down to the 
window here, and let us hear what they have to say for themselves.” 
Tnis being complied with, and the parties placed before him, he asked— 

“ What is this? A gambling transaction, eh ? Who is the plaintiti ? 

“Tam, sir,” replied a shrewd-looking, keen fellow, with a thin face, 
like that of a Presbyterian from the north ot Lreland. 

* And what's your charge against him?” 

“ Look at my face, sir. Look at my mouth and nose, and you need 
scarcely ask that. ile first won from me, sir, till he left me only five 
shillings; a then wanted to step, but he insisted that a should play 
on, Well, a did so; and a won—and when he found he had ne 
more money, deil be from my saul, but he struck and abused me, as 
you see.” 

” «© What have you to say to this, my good fellow?” asked the ma- 
gistrate. ‘ : 

fhe countryman gaye his whole body an immense shrug, and, 
scratching the top of his head with his two fingers, replied— 

«It was foul play of the villain, your honour. Can you deny, you 
blaggard o” the univarse, that you renagued Con Ree (the ace of 
heaits) to my Five fingers?” 

« A do deny it—it's your own case you're tellin’.” 

“Oh, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John protect us! Did any one 
ever hear the like o’ this? Didn't 1 get the last trick when we were 
down for the twenty-five shillins, wid the E.rl ’ Cak? Didn't I, you 
schamin’ vagabove ?” 

“What do you mean by the Earl of Cork?” asked Mr, Squander. 

«‘ Why, sir, 1 had two thricks and the lead for the third. Well 
and good. 1 led the Earl o’Cork, and he had nothing but the ten 
o’ clubs.” 

“ But what do you mean by the Earl of Cork ?” 

“The ace o’ diamonds, your honour. It’s the worst ace and the 
worst card in the pack, and is called the Earl o’ Cork because he’s the 
poorest nobleman in Ireland.” 

“That's all a cursed lie,” replied the gambler; “an’ besides, your 
honour, a was licked bekaise a’m an Orangeman—a true blue, your 
honour—that hates Pope and Popery, brass money, and wooden shoes, 
As for this blaggard, he knows. nothing about the Earl 0’ Cork; but if 
you'd wish to see him, sir, here he is as large as life,” handing a printed 
paper to Mr, Squander—* there’s the Earl 0’ Cork, sir, a true copy, and 
this is the original. Come, Ned, the horses are ready.” 

It is unnecessary to say that these were two of the celebrated Don- 
nellies—for such, in fact, was their uame—and that the horses were 
ready outside the lodge, to carry them beyond the reach of pursuit, 
which they did. 


* 


* i * * * . . . 


“ Now these (says Mr. Carleton) are not cases of fiction, wrought up 
into fulsome and impossible extravagance, in order to create a laugh. 
On the contrary, they are facts which have actually occurred.” 


The death of old Mr, Squander, and of the aristocratic Mrs. Squander, 
and the career of extravagance of the eldest son, in which he was 
zealously assisted by his brother, are incidents all powerfully told. 
But how the young men hoped, at one time, to retrieve their desperate 
fortunes on the turf, and at another by the exercise of political in- 
fluence, and by the possession of a seat in Parliament, all of which in- 
volved them successively in still greater pecuniary embarrassment than 
that from which they so madly struggled to be relieved, will be found 
at full length in the volumes themselves, Any attempt to convey a 
notion of these incidents by a mere summary of the events wou!d fail 
to impress the reader with the merits of Mr, Carleton’s treatment of 
the subject. The following, however, which describes what {is, even | 
now that the country is half depopulated, a common occurrence, will 
speak for itself’: — 


The morning of the day on which we went to commence the work 
of extermination was bitter and cold. All the regular and legal steps 
had been in due and proper course taken, and nothing remained but 
the expulsion of the unhappy people. But before I proceed further, I 
must make this business a little better understood, Ever since the 
election, Harry had exhibited, by his conduct, a dark and vindictive 
feeling against certain tenants upon the Live ‘ownlands who had suf- 
ficient independence to vote against him. Though vindictive, however, 
he was not without caution, and on this occasion he was aided and in- 
structed by “ Greasy Pockets.” In his case there were two principles 


against the unfortunate tenantry. The first was that of the public 
class, to which he belonged—because, although only -acting for bis 
brother, I consider him in the capacity of alandlord—by which I mean 
the determination, at all risks, to clear and consolidate the property. 
This he held in common with almost all other landowners; but it did 
not involve any personal feeling of ill-will against the tenant beyond 
that which necessarily resulted from the act itself, and drove the un- 
fortunate men to ruin. Many such men have cleared their property— 
frequently with regret, I admit—but in every case from a principle 
which they conceived to be only an act of justice to themselves, and 
a step essentially necessary to save their property from destruc- 
tion. In addition to this, as I have said, Harry entertained a prin- 
ciple of personal enmity against a number of the voters alluded to, 
which was pretty well known to originate from their unmanageable 
recusancy at the election. Here, then, were two motives in existence ; 
one upon what was considered by the landlord as the undoubted exer- 
cise of his public right; and the other upon a matter of private and 
vindictive feeling. 

“ Greasy Pockets” had written to persons in England and Scotland. 
to look out for intelligent agriculturists with suflicient capital tur the 


offers from such individuals had been made. As yet, however, the lands 
in question had neither been scen nor examined by the strangers; and 
now we shall proceed with the business of that melancholy day. 

The morning, as we sad, was cold and bitter, and ere we had been 
long out it began to rain. 
poor, those who conducted it experienced no principle of combined and 
public resistance as was the case in what was calied the Tithe Rebel- 
lion. This patient submission to the law of the land infused a charac- 


except those which were engaged in them, and remiaded one of the 
calm and unresisting heroism with which the primitive Christians 
endured the persecutions of martyrdom. 
tions, in which nature and the original impulse of self-preservation 
attempted to assert their rights as well as they could; but in no country 
on the face of the earth was there ever witnessed such a pitiable mass of 
unresisting misery subjected to a tyranny which no humane man 
would inflict upon the dog of his enemy. 

At length we reached the tirst village in which our political 
engine of death was to commence its operations, 1 had never yet 
witnessed anything of the kind, and felt as if the act we were about to 
commit was actually one of sacrilege and murder combined. 1 knew 
there was no necessity for my presence, but Harry, who was so per- 
‘ectly aware of the state of the country, with his usual caution insisted 
that “Greasy Pockets” and myself should accompany him, in order 
that the odium of the act, by being divided, as it were, between three 
of us, should be the less jikely to fall heavily on himsel*, This was 
like him; but with all his cunning he miscalculated the sense and 
shrewdness of the people, as will be seen before we conclude. 

In the tirst house we came to there was none sick, or, as far as we 
could see, ailing of any complaint. The family consisted of a man 
aged about sixty, whose countenance must have been naturally 
placid, if not mirthful, in earlier and better days. At present, however, 
the expression of deep care and dread of what was to take place, toge- 
ther with a knowledye of the consequences to him and his famaly, spoke 
sv plainly, so pathetically, of the domestic desolation which had come 
upou him and them, that I actualiy lo-ked at Marry to make myself 
certain whetber after all he had been in earnest in this proceeding, and 
that it was only his intention to give these persons a good wholesome 
fright, and let it end there. How with a human heart in his 
bosom he could turn that old man out who had lived, himself 
and his ancestors, so long upon the family property, was a mat- 
ter to which I could scarcely lend my assent. His wife was 
much about his own age, and most of the family which resided with 
them were females. There were three of the latter and two boys, 
somewhat younger, one about the age of twelve, the other about eight. 
The girls werefresh, modest-looking creatures, and their mother, though 
now, like her husband, worn and pale, had yet about her a decent and 
comely look. I saw at once, from the appearance of the whole family, 
that the proceedings of this day were considered by them as hopelessly 
and irretrievably ruinous to them all, 


tears which no effort could suppress, and as I could bear by their deep 
sighs and the hopeless tones of their low aad hollow voices, which could 
only with difficulty be lifted into anything ofa sustained conversation. 
Even this, however, I could bear, but the looks with which they sur- 
veyed each other, so full of despair, so indescribably wo-begone, so full 
of the tumultuous expression of misery, so conscicus of the want of 
friend or protector—teiror, too, and that awful and impenetrable dark- 
ness of the future which lay before them, through all of which glanced 
the beautiful light of domestic tenderness and afiection rarely to be 
witnessed in any other country—this, I say, ] could not bear. When 
I saw how this calamity was deepened and aggravated by such a com- 


in justice that almost turned my sympathy inty nvuiness, and prompted 
under my feet. 


7 * 2 . . o * * s 
The reader will doubtless anticipate the incident, which in the na- 
tural evolution of the story will arise from the scene, the details of 


which we have quoted. It is told in Mr. Carleton’s best manner :— 


We have said that Harry Squander, by some manwuvre peculiar to 
the turf, got three hundred pounds. His brother suggested to him the 
propriety and decency of purchasing some furniture, and returning that 
which Dr. M‘Claret nad so kindly lent them. Harry, however, ouly 
laughed at the suggestion; for being quite a politiviam in matters of 
property, if not a projector, he was, to say the trath, perpetually de- 
vising some scheme or other that he thought. calcalated to extricate 
small portions of the family property. Many of these schemes were 
not very creditable cither to his head or his heart, their stupidity 
having having been exceeded only by their villainy. Seeing, how- 
ever, that the process of eviction was rapidly extending, he teit that 
he eught to urge his brother Dick “to clear,” as it is termed. To tell 
the trath, poor Dick, like his father, wished to lead an easy careless 
life, and to enjoy himself as tar as was in his power. At present, how- 
ever, he was very much broken down, and refused to lend himself to 
Llarry’s heartless project of extermination. 

* Desides, Harry,” said he, “how can we consolidate, when you 
know that we have no control over our own property. 1 question, if it 
were sold to-morrow, whether it would meet the heavy load of incum- 
brances that are on it.” 

“No matter,” replied Harry ; “do you leave the affair to me, and I 
will contrive to make something out of it. You don’t look into your 
own affairs, Dick. You do nothing but swill whiskey punch.” 

“ Look into my own affairs, Marry ! Upon my soul I would rather 
look into hell; as to the whiskey punch, it it were not for it I should 
go mad. Look at the condition to which we are reduced—paupers 
upon a property of twelve thousand per annum! Our miserable cir- 
cumstances and distress are notorious; and I do assure you, Harry, that 
whatever you may thik, itis anything but a consolation to me to 





reflect, that the landholders of the country are in general gone nearly ay 
far to the devil as we are.” 

“ There is one man,” replied Harry, “ who has squatted upon our 
property. I put him out before, ana, let it cost me what it will, now 
that L have some c.sh, I will bani-h him. The scoundrel grumbled, 
and I think means me mischief. I shall put him out of the country, 
if I can; but, at all events, he shall not remain upon our property.” 

“ My property, Harry; but who is the man?” i 

“Father to that unfortunate girl that died, as I told you.” 

“Harry,” replied his brother, “1 beg of you to pause before 
you proceed farther in this business, 1 think, it yeu look back 
upon your own conduct to that man and his daughter, that you 
ought to make him and his compensation, rather than pursue him 
with the vengeance of a devil, which I] sometimes am inclined to think 
you must be, 
you, I tell you that if the devil were at your elbow, anxious to drive 
}ou to your own destruction, you could not take a better course than to 


| 
| 


management of large tarms; and at this periud several conditional | 


In this remorseless campaign ayainst the | 


ter into such proceedings that was calculated to smite almost any heart | 


It is true there were excep- | 


They trembled, as I could see | 
by their arms and bands, by their parched aud colourless lips, and the | 


munion b tween these loving hearts and tearial eyes, I telt a sense of | 


me to diag the aggressive villain out of the house aud trample him | 
ss i 


If, as you say, that man meditates mi-chief against | 


human to turn him and his family out upon the world. Besides, Harry, 
to tell you the truth, I will not permit it. The man and his family 
must remain in their little place, because I understand that at pre- 


| sent they are in circumstances of the greatest distress.” 


Harry made no reply, but went out of the room indulging in a con- 


| temptuous and meditative whistle—I forget the tune; but at all events 


for a day or two he was silent upon the subject. In the meantime he 
secretly persisted in bis purpose; and so anxious was he to effect it, 
that he spoke to several of the tenantry whom he wished to take a part 
in levelling the unfortunate man’s cabin. It has been said that there 
is no person so vindictive as he who inflicts the injury, and on this 
occasion it would seem that the apophthegm was correct. A day was 

rivately appointed by Harry, on which the poor man’s cabin was to be 


| levelled to the earth ; and as he had no legal authority to eject him, it 


remained for the man and his family merely to consider whether they 


| were to be crushed to death by the falling roof and walls, or to give up 


possession and procure a shelter for themselves wherever they could. 

In the meantime Harry, who, as we have said, had long ago fallen 
back into his original habits of intemperance, resolved to give a dinner 
at the Castle Squander Hotel, to a number of his acquaintances and 
co leagues of the turf. This was upon the day previous to that ap- 


| pointed for the demolition of the poor man’s cabin. Having informed 


our readers of so much, we must go back a couple of days, that is, to 


| the market-day of Castle Squander, and request them to follow us into 


a small public-house in the north end of the street, where two men 
were sitting with half a pint of whiskey before them. One of them 
spoke as follows :— 
| “I might have overlooked the disgrace he brought upon our name— 
yours as well as mine, fur she was your niece, Matthew, your sister’s 
daughter, and the child that I loved beyond any human creature on 
this earth. I say | might have forgiven even that, although it was 
hard to do so; but when he came to our house and place and hauled 
us out—even his own child that was dying—I swore an oath to myself 
that I would have his blood for all, Well, time went on, and I began 
to think it was wrong to keep such an oath to a man who had punished 
himself as he did by the murder of his child, and I let him pass, 
will leave him, said I, to God. So I would, too; but what is the case? 
he is coming on Wednesday to pull down the poor bahog (hut) that I 
built as a shelter for us, and he swears that he will banish me and mine 
outo’ the counthry. Now, the heart o’ man can't stand this, Matthew ; 
so, as you are her uncle—or was her uncle—you must do this for me.” 
| Jil doit; but he always goes armed.” a 
“That won't signify ; the blundherbush is true and safe. He’s givin’ 
a dinner on Tuesday in the Castle Squander Arins; you can watch be- 
| hind the hedge at the entrance gate, where you know the road that 
| leads to it is narrow, and there take him. I will go home now and get 
| sick; I will have tive or six of the neighbours about me until the 
mornin’ afther the affair is over, and as he can’t suspect you, | will be 
| able to prove that 1 was ill in my bed when the thing was done. Put 
| the blundherbuss where I showed you, and all the peclers and polis out 
| of heil will never be able to find it. When the job’s complate you can 
cross the counthry, without touchin’ at the roads, until you get home— 
| what signifies thirteen miles?—and afther that let them do their best. 
| I will have plenty of witnesses to prove that J didn’t do it.” 

It was so arranged; the men finished their liquor, and in a few 
minutes left the house. 

Neither Dick nor I went to the dinner. The brothers were estranged 

in consequence of a variety of matters arising from Harry’s conduct. 
| It is true that he got in five and twenty gallons of whiskey, and a curs 
| responding portion of lump sugar, but he refused to pay the bills either 
| of the butcher or the baker, who, if they had been settled with, would, 
| fur the sake of the furmer rank and respectability of the family, have 
| Once more given them credit; and this ungenerous and selfish refusal 
on his part reduced us to great straits. 
» The dinner, however, came off, but not before Harry was obliged to 
place in the hands of the hotel-keeper a sum supposed necessary to 
| cover the expenses. He had tricked that worthy man more than 
| once befere, and on this occasion the latter flatly refused to provide a 
| dinner unless paid in advance. Something was due to Dick’s word, 
| 





although not much, but nothing st all to Harry’s. 

Neither Dick nor 1 felt surprised at his not re:urning on that night, 
Tie had remained frequently out betore, and there was noting calcu- 
| lated to alarm either of us upon the present occasion. They touk it tor 
| granted they had made a debauch of it, and that such of them as were 
incapable of going home had a bed in the hotel—Harry among the rest. 
Early the next morning, however, we were both alaimed by a loud and 
tremendous knocking at the hall door. Dick met me on the lobby in 
the act of going to seek him. é 

“What the devil is this?” said he. “Some new dodge of thes 
bailiffs. Don’t be ina hurry, Kandy—take your tiie—the thing is a 
ruse. Go down to the parlour, open the window and look cut; I will 
not appear. Yes, it’s a new dodge—the alarm principle—it was by that 
that Dick Blake was trapped. Be cautious.” i 

‘Lhe violent kuocking still continued, and we now heard loud voices 
; upon the steps of the hall-door. I felt alarmed, and so I could 

perceive did Dick, who got quite pale. 
| “What can it be?” said be. “These loud voices are the voices of 
terror and alarm. Good Good! Harry did not come home last night! 
| 
| 


I begin now to have dreadful apprehensions. Open the window, for 
God’s sake, and see what it means.” 

I need scarcely say that our apprehensions were mutual; I felt a 
presentiment es if something were wrong—as if some calamity had 
occurred—and I could not help associating it with Harry. At all 
events I went down to the parlour, opened the window, and looked 


t. 

“What is the matter?” I asked, “and why do you keep knocking 
at the door with such violence, disturbing the family ?” 

“ Death’s the matter,” replied the old gate-porter; “Mr. Harry's 
murdered.” 

_Dick, who had come down after me to the parlour, heard the words 
distincily ; and now putting his head out of the window learned the 
whole circumstances, so far asthe poor people knew them. Harry’s 
body was tound within about fifty yards of his own gate, in a narrow 
part of the road that led to it, pierced by eight or nine bullets and 
slugs, more than one of which had penetrated his heart, so that his 
death must have been instantaneous. 

His brother seemed struck as if with paralysis, and sat down incapable 
of uttering a word. 

“a This is dreadful,” said I; “what can I say to you?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, “nothing; the ruin and desolation of the 
family are now complete. Where is his body? Great God! he that 
was in the prime ot life and health only yesterday evening.” 

When a murder takes place in Ireland, the common people do not 
feel themselves justified in removing the body until an inquest is held 
on it; however, on this occasion, I desired them to bring his remains 
home, whilst Land Dick accompanied them. We found him lying 
across the road, with his arms extended, and his legs drawn up a little, 
as if by adeath-spasm, We marked the spot where he lay, and in a 
few minutes his corpse was placed upon a table, with a pillow under 
his head, until the coroner should be sent for, and an inquest held, 

Not the slightest trace, however, was discovered of the murderer at 
the inquest. Ail was dark, mysterious, and impenetrable. It came 
to light, however, subsequently. The man whom Harry had evicted, 
and whose daughter he had seduced, died of fever in about a month 
afterwards, but he died in a state of stupor, and was incapable of 
making any confession. The actual murderer did rot survive him 
more than six weeks, but on his death-bed he disclosed the circum- 
stances of the murder, for which he seemed extremely penitent. He 
died in the poor-house, and nothing could exceed the extraordinary 
remorse and agony which distracted him until he breathed his last. 

Thus fell Harry Squander, by the hand of a man whom he had never 
knowingly injured and whom he had never seen. Suck, however, is 
the usage in Ireland. 


We have quoted sufficient to show, not only the main incidents o. 
the story, but the powerful manner of the author in describing them ; 
and must refer the reader who wishes to know more of the subject of 
Ireland than he can glean from a thousand newspapers and Parlia- 
mentary Blue Books, to these two small volumes. It is not the most 





persecute him as you have done. Be advised by me; if the man has 
run up a shed — a common, why, in God’s name, let him and his 
live there as well as they can. Under present circumstances, now that 


agreeable of novels; but to many readers, the “stern stuff” of which it 


is composed will recommend it for higher uses than those of amuse- 
ment, 
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THE NEWEST FABLE OF HANS ©. ANDERSEN ; 
“THERE IS A DIFFERENCE.” 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH BY TILE KEV. E. FLOOD-WOODMAN. 


Ir was in the month of May: the wind blew quite cold, but spring was 
come ; the bushes and trees, the gardens and fields alike proclaimed 
that. There was a profusion of flowers everywhere, even on the 
hedges, and thus the spring plainly spoke for itself; but especially 
from a small apple-tree, which had but a single branch, 
so fresh, so blooming, and covered with the finest rose-red 
blossoms, just at the point of opening. It knew very well how 
beautiful it was; that was evident in every leaf; and hence it was not at 
all surprised when a lordly carriage stopped by the roadside, and when 
the young Countess said, ‘‘ This branch is the most beautiful which has 
ever been seen. It is spring itself in its fairest manifestations.” 

so the branch was broken off, and she carried it in her soft hand and 


“ Beauty is yet more esteemed,” said the Apple-branch. “Only the 


elect may enter the kingdom of the Beautiful. There isa difference 
between plants as there is amon;y men.” 


Then the Sunbeam spoke of the infinite love of God for all his crea- 


tures, and of the equal distribution of all in time and eternity. 


“ Yes, that may be your opinion,” said the Apple-branch. 
At this moment the young Countess came into the room, who had 


placed the Apple-branch so nicely in the crystal vase, where the sunbeams 
shone, carrying a flower, or whatever it was, concealed under three or 
four large leaves, and wrapped round with paper, so that no breath of 
wind could injure it. The Apple-branch even had never been treated 
so carefully! Whatever could it be? 


Very tenderly were the large leaves removed; and lo! the fine downy 


seed-crown of the despised Dandelion appeared. After all it was this which 
the Countess so cautiously had picked and so gently carried, lest a single 
feather-pillar should be blown away, which composed its cloud-figure. 
Fortunately it had remained in good condition and quite perfect, so that 


screened it with her silk parasol as she drove to the castle, where the Countess could not help admiring its lovely form and airy figure, its 
there were high halls and stately chambers; clean white curtains flut- peculiar composition and its beauty, which the wind could so soon 


tered before the open windows, and beautiful flowers stood in lustrous destroy. 


“Only look,” said she, “ how wonderfully God has made 


transparent vases; in one of which, it looked as if it were cut out of it! I will paint it together with the Apple-blossom, which every 
fresh-fallen snow, the Apple-blossom Branch was placed, among young one admires so much; but yet this poor flower has received quite as 


and sweet flowers. It was quite a treat to see it. 

And then was the 
Branch so proud—but 
that was just like human 
nature ! 

Soon there came people 
of different sorts through 
the chamber, and those 
who could do so ventured 
to express their admira- 
tion. One saw nothing 
at allin it, and another 
saw too much; until the 
Apple-branch perceived 
that there were differ- 
ences between men as 
among plants. ‘Some 
are for show and others 
for use, and there are 
even some who would not 
be missed,” thought the 
Branch, who was now 
placed at the open win- 
dow, where he could 
look into the garden, 
and also into the fields. 
There were plants and 
flowers enough for him 
to contemplate and to 
reflect upon; there were 
the rich and the poor— 
some were, indeed, very 
poor. “ Poor banished 
plants!” said the Apple- 
branch; “there does, 
indeed, exist a differ- 
ence ! How unhappy 
you .must feel, if, in- 
deed, your class can at 
ali feel, as I and my 
companions can—there 
is, indeed, a difference 
made, but that is quite 
right, since all cannot 
be equal.” And the Ap- 
ple-branch looked with 
a significant pity, par- 
ticularly on a class of 
flowers which grew in 
great plenty in the fields 
and hedges. ‘ No one 
binds you together for 
nosegays—you are too 
common; any one can 
find you, shooting up 
between the paving- 
stones, like the noxious 
weeds; and, besides, you 
have such an ugly name 
—Dandelion.” “ Poor 
despised things,” said the 
Apple-branch, “ you ean- 
not help it that you are 
what you are, that you 
are so common, and have 
such a reputation. For 
itis with plants as with 
men—diilerences must 
exist.” 

“A difference,” said 
the Sunbeam, as he 
kissed the Apple-branch, 
but also kissed the yellow 
dandelions outside in the 
field, while at the same 
moment the Sunbeams’ 
brothers kissed them— 
the poor as well as the 
rich. 

The Apple-branch had 
never pondered over the 
infinite love of the dear 
Lord for everything 
which lives and moves. 
He had never once re- 
flected how much beauty 
and goodness may be 
concealed, but yet is 
not forgotten. But this 
was just like human na- 
ture too. 

The Sunbeam, the ray 
of heavenly light, knew 
better. “Thou canst 
not see far: thou canst 
not see aright! Which 
is the banished plant 
thou pitiest so? “ The 
Dandelion,” said the 





much from the loving God, although in another style. 


There is a 











Blossom-branch ; “ no 
one gathers them for 
nosegays ; people trample 
them down: there are too many of them; and when they cast their 
seed, it flies about here and there like short cut wool, and hangs 
on people’s clothes. It is only a weed, but that it cannot help. I 
am only thankful that I am not such a thing.” 

Just at this moment there came into the tield a whole troop of chil- 
dren; the least of them was so very, very little, that it had to be carried 
in the arms of another: and as it was placed on the grass among the 
yellow flowers it laughed forjoy, stretched its little limbs out, and rolled 
about, plucking the yellow blooms and kissing them in sweet inno- 
cence. The bigger children broke the flowers from the green stem and 
bent their stems, end to end, together, until they formed a complete 
chain, which they hung over their necks and shoulders and round the 
body. There was, indeed, a splendid show of green rings and 
chains. But the biggest children carried cautiously the plants 
which had flowered by the stem, which bore the feathery seed- 
crown—those light airy wool-blossoms which 60 resemble a 
little work of art, composed of finest feathers, flocks, and down, and 
then held them totheir mouths, and with a breath blew them away. 
“ Whoever could doit completely would have new clothes before the 
year was out,” so the Grandmother said. 

The despised flower was a true prophet on that occasion. 

“ Dost theu see,” said the Sunbeam, “its beauty and its charm ?” 

“ Yes, for children,” said the Apple-brarch. 

Then there came out into the field an old woman, and began.to grub 
with her blunt knife, without'a handle, at the roots of the dandelions, 
and to pick them up; some of the roots she could make tea from, and 
others she could sell to the chemist for medicine. 





“1? ALLEGRO AND 1L PENSEROSO.”— PAINTED FOR HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, BY J. C. HORSLEY. 


great difference between them, but both are children of the kingdom 
of beauty.” 

And the Sunbeam kissed the poor flower, and at the same instant 
kissed the Appleblossom-branch, whose leaves in consequence were seen 
to blush. 


“ L7ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO.”—BY J. HORSLEY. 


Horstey’s picture of “‘ L’Allegro and Il Penseroso” was one of last 
year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy ; but it pc 8 merit sufficient 
to ensure more than an ephemeral renown. It was painted for his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. The passage seized by the artist is the 
well-known lines: — 





Hence vain delnding joys. 
* * * * 
Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure; 
Allin a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of cypress lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait. 
* * * 


Forget thyself to marble, till 
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With a sad, leaden, downward cast, 

Thou fix them on thath, s tsfaeaer 

And join with thee Calm, Peace, and Quiet. 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 

And hears the Mnsesin a ring, 

Aye round about Jove’s altar sing.—J/ Pensercso. 


Hence loathed Melancholy. 
* * * 


MAY IN IRELAND. 


Tue Maypole never appears to have been in general use in Ireland, 
and is evidently of English introduction. In Connaught it is unknown ; 
and even those places where it obtained most repute in other parts ot 
the country were generally English settlements, as in Westmeath, 
where it was constantly to be found, as described by Sir H. Peirs in 
“ Vallancy’s Collectanea.” 

The only authorised pole now standing which we know of is at Holly- 
wood, near Belfast, where it is used to bear the orange-and-blue flags 
and streamers on the 
12th of July, equally 
with the flower-decked 
hoops and green gar- 
lands of the Ist of 

v= ; May. When we last 
PAS WSs SN saw it, it was deco- 

\ y : rated with miniature 
ships, emblematic of the 
calling of the vil- 
lagers. There formerly 
existed one at Mount- 
mellick, which was ap- 
plied to a similar 
purpose ; but that which 
stood upon the mall 
at Downpatrick some 
thirty years ago was 
one of the most ce- 
lebrated in Ireland. 
Among the rites and ce- 
remonies which attached 
to this latter was one 
somewhat similar to the 
privilege assumed, if not 
granted, under the Christ- 
mas mistletoein England. 
Whenever a lady ap- 
peared in the vicinity of 
the Maypole, or went to 
visit the revels upon 
Downpatrick mall on 
May-day, she was liable 
to be asked by any of the 
tradesmen present to 
take a turn round the 
pole, and, at the end of 
the dance, if her partner 
was so inclined, they 
concluded with a kiss. 
The omission of the lat- 
ter part of the ceremony 
was often purchased with 
a bribe. A milk-offering 
used in former times to 
be made at the foot of 
the Maypole. 

The two Dublin May- 
poles were erected out- 
side the city. One of 
these stood in the centre 
of Harold’s-cross Green, 
and existed within the 
memory of some of the 
present generation. After 
its decay, an old withered 
poplar supplied its pluce 
for many years: and so 
recently as the year 1856, 

the publicans of the vil- 
lage erected a Maypule, 
decorated it, and gave a 
number of prze-, in 
order to collect an as- 
semnblage of the people, 
by restoring the ancient 
festivities. The chief 

Maypole of Dublin, how- 
ever, was erected at the 
pretty suburban village 

of Finglas. to the north 
of the city, near the 

Glasnevin Potanic Gar- 

dens, 2 spot which com- 

bines the most delicious 
sylyss scenery with the 
chco:-a of the associations 
connected with the names 
of Swift, Addison, Tickel, 

Delany, and in our own 

day of our distinguished 

fellow-citizen Dr. Walsh. 

Here it stood until within 

the last few years—a 

very tall, smooth pole, 
like the mast of a vessel, 
and upon every Easter 

Monday it was painted 

white and encircled with 

a red and blue spiral 

stripe like a berber’s pole. 

In latter years, at least, 

it was not decorated 

with floral hoops and 
garlands like the usual 

English Maypole, but was 

well soaped from top to 

bottom in order to ren- 

der it the more difficult 

to climb; and to its top 

were attached, in suc- 
cession, the different prizes, consisting generally of a pair of leather 
breeches, a hat, or an old pinchbeck watch. 

The May boys and morris-dancers went their rounds, particularly 
in Connaught and Munster, even +o late as within the last twenty 
years. They consisted of a dozen or two of the “ cleanest and most 
likely” boys in the vicinity, who took off their coats, and decorated 
themselves with garlands, ribbons, and silk landkerchiefs of the 
brightest colours, generally furnished them by their sweethearts, who 
vied, with each other in dressing their lovers to the greatest advantage. 
One of the most effeminate of the number was dressed in female attire 
as Queen of the May (in the country parts we never heard of a girl 
having acted the part); a king or captain was appointed, as alro a 
spokesman, who repeated the rhymes; a treasurer carried the money- 
box, and a fool or devil (like that of the wren-boys and mummers at 
Christmas), a sort of “ Lord of Misrule,” cleared the way, frightened 
the children, bespattered the crowd, uttered the broad rustic jokes 
current among the people at that time, and capered for the ge- 
neral amusement. This person wore a sort of loose garment, covered 
with many-coloured shreds and patches of cloth and rags tacked to 
it; a large, brimless hat, with the front of it formed into a hideous 
mask, came down over his head; a row of projecting pieces of stick, 
made to resemble teeth, surrounded the mouth; a piece of goatskin 
formed the beard, and the eyeholes were surrounded by circles of red 
cloth. To the back of it was fastened a dried hare’s skin. In his hand 
he carried a long wattle, to which an inflated bladder was attached, and 
a very formidable weapon it was, particularly against the women and 
children.—Jrish Popular Superstitions, By W. R. Wilde. 
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CORA. A MAY LEGEND 

OF SOMERSETSHIRE. 
A youne and spiritual girl, 
whose whole nature has become 
tinctured with the exquisite 
beauties surrounding her in a 
country retreat, lives with her 
father, whose life, one May-moon 
night, passes away in so sleep- 
like a manner, that his child, 
deeming he slumbers, wanders 
forth into the woods, and, stray- 
ing into a mystic dell, is there 
transformed by certain flower- 
elves and fairies into a spirit of 
the night. Such, in brief, is the 
substance of a Poem written by 
Mr. Sydney Whiting, somewhat 
German in its character, and full 
of elegant fancy and tender poetic 
colouring. The accompanying 
Engraving represents the heroine 
of the legend, which we have 
copied from a pastel-drawing in 
the possession of the author. As 
a specimen of the poem we can 
only find room for the following 
extract: 


Within this dell a different atmos- 


phere 
Is breathed by Spirits of the moonlit 
air 


Now they are seen, and then anon 
they fade, 
And all seems motionless within the 


glade ; 
And then again the rays the outline 
take 
Of mortal form, which suddenly will 
rea. 
In dancing light again; and all 


aroun 

Swells harmony, till gradually the 
sound 

Subsides to merely moving of the 


trees, 

And plaintive whisperings of the 
scented breeze. 

The tiny forms of fairy beings play, 

And hang in clusters on the May- 
moon’s ray; 

Or float upon some perfume passing 


Dy, 
With folded pinions resting lazily. 
Anon within the crimson cavern of a 


ud 
Some elfish band will sink in listless 


mood ; 

And closing up the leafy curtains of 
the flower 

Remain embosom’d for an idle hour. 
* * . > 


And see! amidst the brightness falls 
a shade, 
Some mortal’s wander’d to the fairy 


ade; 

And yet must purer be than mortals 
are, 

Or like that sndden quenching of the 


star 

That’s lost from Heaven in the abyss 
of sir, 

Would ev’ry elf and spirit disappear. 

But, though ’tis Cora’s shadow dims 
the spot, 

Yct the immortal forms are frighted 


not; 

With sweet bewilderment the air she 
feels 

Press round her form, and o’er her 
senses steals 

Oblivion of the past: but, as it fades, 

In lieu a mystic lore her mind per- 


vades ; 

What erst appear’d but common to 
her view, 

Now wears a diffrent shape, a 
stranger hue. 
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“CORA.”—DRAWN BY ANDRE. 


Makes ~? the air, the joyful fiutter- 
4 
Bids evry odour choicest incense 


pour ; 

The gladsome flow’rets give their 
richest store, 

The dew-drops glisten more intensely 


gnt, 
For Cora ts a SPIRIT OF THE NiGHuT! 
E’en to this day the cottage may be 
seen, 
But almost hidden from the passer’s 


view ; 
For Time has robed it in a garb of 
reen: 
Now climbs the ivy, where the 
roses grew : 
And peasants speak of how the old 
man died, 
And how that night his only child 


was lost; 
And that in grief they sought her near 
and wide; 
But vain the search, and vain the 
tears it cost. 
They tell the tale with reverentia 


ear, 

That, though the cot remains un- 
occupied, 

Soft sounds at even-time still hover 


near ; 
And, though the stranger will the 
tale deride, 
Yet some avow they recognise the 
sound— 
The same sweet melancholy sound 


they say, 
That once had call’d the village band 
around, 
To deck the maidens with the buds 
ay. 
Strange stories have they all, and 
each one tells 
The tale with fresh tradition of his 


own ; 

But all agree, each May the vesper 
lis 

Send forth a musical yet plaintive 


tone, 
More softly than if peal’d by village 
bands, 
More sweetly than their notes e’er 
spoke before; 
And then the home-returning peasant 
stands, 
With wond’ring pleasure till the 
sounds be o’er. 
But, whatso’er the truth, the place is 
dea! 


r 

To all who know the legend of the 
spot; 

And e’en the poorest rustic will for- 
ear 

To break the charm, to occupy the 


cot; 
He will not even touch a tree or flower 
And lets in wildness climb the 
creeping bands ; 
And thus the cottage, to this very 
hour, 
A loved memorial of tradition 
stands. 


“ FREE COMPANIONS.” —BY 
J. W. GLASS. 


“ FREE COMPANIONS,” by J. W. 
Glass, in the National Institu- 
tion of the Fine Arts, is a clever 
and effective picture, represent- 
ing a troop of soldiers of fortune 
on a march at eventide. The 
landscape is wild and romantic 
in aspect, as suits their wild life; 
the group is thrown skilfully 
across the picture from the back 
to the foreground. The various 
faces are full of varied character 
and admirable spirit, realizing 
the burthen of the old song— 


Across the moor, across the lea, 
We follow him, whoe’er he be, 
Whose sword’s aye ready, hand as free— 
A fig for fame, we fight for fee. 
Sing hey ! for our jollie companie ! 


She sees the flow’rets’ dews are elfin springs 
Bubbling from leafy cups ; their elfin wings 
Laved in the sparkling drops, and then the gems 
Cling to their forms like fairy diadems. 

She feels that light becomes incorporate, 


And mingles with her form, while odours wait 
To claim their share in the creating sprite ; 
And as she grows attenuate and light, 

On Cora’s form no more the air can press, 
But folds a spirit in its sweet caress. 


Then is the scene all animate again ; 

No form that loves the night now dare remain 
Ensconced in cradling flowers—no spirit rest, 
While all are with a kindred spirit bless’d. 
Nor do they wish—the music of each wing 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





LITERATURE and Romance of NorTHERN Evrore; constituting a 
complete History of the Literature of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and 
Iceland, &. By WituiAm and Mary Howitt. 2 vols. London: 
Colburn and Co. 1852. 

That England, though “a wise child,” does not know its own father: 
is clearly shown by the plainest references to historical evidence. There 
is no country in the whole world, not excepting France, in which people 
are as easily led away by sonorous phrases as our own. Our very ad- 
vertisementa prove this; and that class of persons who may be 
peculiarly said to live and thrive, not by “knowing themzelves,” ac- 
cording to the counsel of the Greek sage, but by knowing others, have, 
instinctively, at all times, availed themselves of thie national weakness, 
to facilitate the chances of enterprise, or to gild the hopes of specula- 
tion. Gargias of Leontium would have been charmed with the well- 
turned and magnificent designations of the schemes, mineral or not, 
which are daily announced as deserving the attention and support of the 
monied part of ourcommunity. But it ia chiefly where the terms thus 
cast loose amongst us have the appearance and form of embodying 
some well-considered generality, that they obtain the widest currency 
and the most durable adhesion. 

The egotism which (strangely mingled with fine bursts of benevolence 
and charity) is one of the prevailing characteristics of the age hus this 
effect —that mest people, except where each is occupied with his own 
peculiar pursuits, refuse and shun the labour of thinking for themselves. 
Hardly one man in: thirty but talks his particular newspaper; and the 
press has been truly, though somewhat bitterly, styled the great thinking 
machine of the country. No mau, or hardly any man, works out true 
ideas for his own mind, save in what conce:ns his material interests as 
au individual. A ready-made thought, like a ready-made hat, has a 
wide demand. The division of labour and the economy of time are 
principles wise in themselves, but carried by the mass of us into folly 
and idivicy; since we insist upon having manufacturers of general no- 
tions for us, and, though not venturing so to call them, yet virtually 
using them as a profession apart. To use the fruits of the labours of 
this profession is a convenience ; but to admit that it was, as il is, areal 
profession, would be a stultification of all who were not freemen of its 
noble citizenship. 

Thus, then, in brief, it happens that when once a compendious 
corollary-seeming phrage is launched, it stills the Babylonizh tumult of 
small guesses and crude chat, and becomes, as the French would say, 
if not un fait accompli, at least un apercu reconnu, Among these phrases 
is the term “ Anglo-Saxon race.” “ We are not an Anglo-Saxon race,” 
s2ys Mr. Howitt; and we thoroughly agree with him in this view. 
We are not a “German island” (Deutsche Insel). The English are 
Scandinavian to the back-bone. But are they not a good deal Norman ? 
The Noi mans were, also, to the back bone Scandinavian. But were not 
the ancient Saxon English conquered by the Danes? And what, even 
to this day, gives the Danes that extraordinary advantage which the 
whole world has recently witnessed and odmired over the inhabitants 
of Schleswig-Hoistein, though backed by the armed support of one of 


the five great powers, and by tne enthusiaem of sympathising 
Germany? But have not the Romans and the Britons left 
traces in our blood? The Romans, as évery one knows, can 


have had but small influence upon an island eo long emancipated from 
their occupation—an occupation which was ever too haughty to becorie 
a fusion with the native race. The native race, indeed, has been ju- 
daically indestructible among us, and wears Jeeks on St. David’s Day. 
But the Saxons conquered them ; and the Saxons were first conquered 
by the Scandinavian Danes, and then by the Scandinavian Nortumen, 
the successors of the great Rolf-yauger. 

“ It is not, perhaps,” as Mr. Howitt remarke, “so much an overwhelm- 
ing number of the Northmen, as the new spirit they brought with them, 
that mixed them with and changed the social elements of the countries 
they settled in. A spark will set fire to a city if it find etuff to kindle. 
This stuff was in human nature.” 

Mr. Howitt elsewhere most justly says :—“ If ever the child was father 
to the man, the Scandinavians were the fathers of the English. Indeed, 
the family likeness is too etriking not to be evidence of itself. 
The lineaments of the parents live in the character of the 
progeny; the same spirit of commercial enterprise and matitime 
adventure—invincible on the sea, and the sea a home; the same 
insatiable curiosity, and inexhaustible expansion of ‘colonization ; 
tne same mighty imagination—the Scalds living again in our poets; the 
same martial prowess; the same unconqueruble and somewiat stern 
love of freedom; the same pvpular institutions, and instinct for 
harmonious community of action. Thee things are not even yet 
German; but the.e things have never ceased, even now, to be 
Scandinavian.” 

It is not a wild expectation that the poetry and romance: f northern 
Europe should meet with pepular acceptance among the English. Ont 
of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark they will never be noticed, if with us 
they are neglected. But they are not. Even the modern, the contem- 
porary productions of the Danish and Swedish mind, have arrested 
attention in this country. We know how to appreciate that which 
Therwaldsen did with the chisel ; that which Teyner and VUehlenschlager, 
and Evald and Buggesen, and Andersen and Frederika Bremer—eome 
ancient, some modern—have been able to achieve with the pen in both 
poetry and prose. 

We have not space or time to give our readers any full idea of this 
strange book of Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. It is no bad digest of the entire 
literature of Scandinavia, from the pagan days, when it was wholly oral, 
to our own times. Along with this, it is a hirtory of the Scandick race; 
and, further, itis aclear comprehensive account of the religious and 
political revulutions of idea which have occurred in those mighty 
parent countries; countries which, as they have been prolific in Eddas, 
have been themeelves the Edda of many great races. When we have 
said this, we have said but little. 

The work is one from which no quotation can be made of a nature to 
do it justice. 

In many of his incidental views and opinions, we totally dissent from 
the author. But he has given us too interesting a work to allow us to 
use any very qual'fied language in begging our readers to make its 
acquaintance. 





A Scnoot Attias of GENERAL and Descriptive GEOGRAPHY. 
ALEX. KEITH Jounston, F.R.S.E., &c. Blackwood and Co. 
Hitherto the atlases of general geography have either been imperfect 
in jtheir political divisions of countries, or have been so ove 
with names as to be unfit forthe purposes of practical education: To 
remedy these defects is the object of the present Atlas; the information 
is brought up to the latest period. We have here distinctness of outline, 
and unmistakeably clear arrangement, land and water being produced 
from different plates—the latter printed in bright blue, and traceable in 
the smallest stream through the black shading of the mountains. Again, 
scales have been adopted for the relative sizes of the countries; corre- 
sponding latitudes and meridians of capitals are inserted in the upper 
borders ; and there are other advantages in the production of this Atlas 
which entitle it to preference for alike simplifying the work of teacher 
and Jearner. Where so much depends upon the education of the eye, it 
is important to render all distinctions as striking as possible, which 
appears to have been most efficiently done in the volume before us. 


By 





THE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE, and the TRANSACTIONS of the Hicu- 
LAND and AGRICULTURAL Society of SCOTLAND. William Black- 
wood and Sons: London and Edinburgh. 

This well-recognised journal continues to keep pace with the advancing 
spirit of agriculture. An article “On Climate,” of some length, by Mr. 
Rowlandsun, C.E., F.G.S., is a valuable synopsis of the causes which 
exercise such important influences on farming operations. The philo- 
sophical reasons herein given to account for many of the commonly 
recognised and observed facts are exemplified in an extremely popular 
manner, and such as it is difficult to misunderstand. In fact, the trea- 
tise appears to be written with the special intention of making a difficult 
subject of facile ion by the unlearned. We are glad to see 
by the concluding paragraph that we are to be favoured with a con- 
tinuation. 

The paper on “ The Feeding Properties of Turnips grown with 
different Manures,” by Mr. W. Govudlett, will be read with great inte- 
rest; as also one by Mr. Walter Dean, “ On the Comparative Advantages 
of Fattening Cattle in Stalls, Boxes, or Shed+,” by Mr. Walter Keid. 





Synopsis of the VEGETABLE Propucts of ScorLanp in the Museum of 
the RoyAL Boranic GARDEN at Kew. By Peter Lawson and Sons: 
Edinburgh. 

This valuable work as an agricultural reference may be considered as an 

emanation of the Great Exhibition. Such of our readers as took a par- 


ticular iuterest in the display there made of our British European 
vegetable productions, will remember the splendid collection of the 
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vegetable productions of Scotland, exhibited by the publishers of the 
work under notice. It occupied the greateat space of any single exhi- 
bitor; and the plute glass alone cost £630: the total cost to Mesars, 
Lawson and Son, for the fittings, &c., being more than £1000, which, 


with their valuabie contents, have been presented tothe nation, and are | 


now deposited-at Kew. 

The present work has been written asa guide and reference to this 
collection, and as a handbook for tne study of British agricultural pro- 
duetions is extremely valuable, and possesses great interest. Its general 
character may be described by the following quotations from the pre- 
fuce :—** The Synopsis comprises all economic plants indigenous to, and 
cultivated or cultivable in Scotland, with the exception of those used 
in medjeine, which are contained in a separate volume.” It is added, 
that * Supplements will be issued from time to time in order to keep 
pace with the introduction of new planta, and to record the results of 
experiments now in progress.” 





FINE ARTS. 
Srr Edwin Landseer’s beautiful picture of “ Windsor Castle in the 
Present Time,” the engraving from which, by Atkinson, attracts so many 
admirers inthe shopwindows, has been un view for a few daya, by per- 
mission of her Majesty, at Messrs. Graves and Co.,in Pall-Mall. Portrait 
pictures are at all times difficult subjects to deal with, and they areespecially 
so where Royal personages are introduced in their domestic character. In 
the present instance, Sir E. Landseer has successfully triumphed over 
the difficulties inseparable from his task, and produced an admirable 
work ; one which, as a picture, is worthy to be placed beside his celebrated 
* Bolton Abbey in the olden Time,” whilst, as containing portraits of 
our beloved Monarch and her consort, and their eldest child, it must 
present peculiar points of interest to all loyal Englishmen. ‘The 
scene represented is an ante-room in Windsor Castle, where Prince 
Albert, on his return from the sports of the field, is seated, im an easy 
attitude, upon a sofa, whilst her Majesty, who has just entered the 
apartment, views with a smile of admuration the spoils of the forest 
which are scattered about the floor, On the opposite side is the 
Princess Royal, quite a child (the picture has been painted some 
years), With her bonnet falling back from her head, holding up with 
beth hands a kingtisher, whose gay plumage has quite captivated 
her fancy. The artist, whose mastery of pencil is unapproached in this 
line, absolutely revel@ in the soft and gaudy details of birds of various 
feather, and other accompaniments sppropriate to the occasion ; whilst, 
in the white satin dress of her Majesty, he has la:d on the culours witha 
breadth and transparency of colouring producing marvellous realicy of 
effect. The general colouring of the other parts of tue picture is délicate 
and harmonious. 

The statue of the Jate Sir Robert Peel, by Mr. M. Noble, intended for 
erection in the Lorough of Salford, has been very succevsfully cart in 
bronze by Messrs. Moore, Fressance, and Moore, of Gray’s Inn-lane, 
The figure is well treated, and dignified in attitude; the drese is 
moders, with a classic drapery thrown loosely over it, leaving 
the right arm partially exposed. The lkeness is a good one, and 
the expression very true tothat displayed by the gifted statesman when 
in the act of addressing the Commons of England upon a question of 
national importance. Another somewhat smaller statue of the same, 
being an eight feet figure, is also in process of ca-ting by this firm, 
from a model also by Mr. Noble, and is intended fur Tamworth. 

A very excellent cast of Power’s “ Greek Slave” has been executed by 
Brucciani for Messre. Copeland and Cv., withthe intention of being 1e- 
produced in smaller size in their famous parian porcelain. We in- 
spected it some drys ego, and can speak favourably ef the accuracy of 
the copy, and the admirable quality of the matelial in which it has 
been produced. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E BK. Cincinnati—A View of the Q :cen City of the West has already appeared in the ILLUs- 
TRATED Lonpon NEWS 

TL bougbbricktaud—We have not room for the View 

WW W, Worverbam ton, had better consult a solichor 

J 3, Buitn; and W B, Deptrord—Our abstract ot the pew Census Returns will be published 
aasoon as possible 

A You TN. Glasgow—Consult “ ‘larhe's Haondred Wonders of the Wor'd”’ 

M J M, Bri-tol— We ao no’ inte: fero mi wagers 

go Carii le, ig thanked ; bat we do out iniend detaching the Portrait and Y emoir from our 


0 

B H 8, Tavistock—Davidsen's ‘‘ Sy+tem of Short-hend” 

J M0: P. Finebury, sbonid apply tothe secretary to the railway company 

A COSSTAXT 5U. Cambricg- fe think not 

AN UBSEKVER OF CHARACTs R—Hee Lavater’s work 

A CONSTANT SUBSCEIBER, Wet Bromwich—Imogene is a foraly Christian name. (See 
Shaksocare’s * Cy mbeline "’) 

J HD Leckenham—The paragraph is from a contemporary. 

ABYZ Al lotteries, unless s.ecially au.hori-ed by Parliament, are illegal 

J W J, Charterhous-— See Milman s ** History of the Jews” 

W A M, Queerstown—Apply to Kichardson and Son, publishers, Fieet-street 

MISs F, Cher bury—The ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK for 1851 

T ©, Great 5: Helen’s—Ur Lower has pubiished a very ing work on “* Surnames.”” 
R Smith, Cid Compton-stre+t. Scho) 

Hists FeoM L TERAKY EXPERIENCE—Declined 

JO, Ubro, is thanked; but we cancot avail ourselves of his offer 

TSA “Sigh no more, ladies,” written by Shakspeare 

CRI-rUS—Apply to D'Almaine and Co, sobo-square 

A CONSTANT KEADEE - Mario and Sima kKeeves are ‘‘ strong tenors” 

M B—Most assuredly. There is hgh art aad low art in music, and the term *‘ classical’’ can 
with popricty be appied 

LEO, Liverpool—The portrait of Mr Disracli in our Journal is printed from a wood-engraving 

W TB, Liverpvol— The article was trom a ccntemporary Journat 

H W ha. better consult the “Official Ulustrated Catalogue’ (introduction) for the details of 
Mr Uwen Jones 8 decorat:on of the Great Exhibition Puiicir g 

H U—Apply to Mr Rogers, the carver in wood, Carlasie-street, Soho-square 

AN FxuisbiTuR—The medals have been cisirivuted 

A R—see the ILLUSTRATFD LONDON ALMANACK 

ANTIQUAKY—I bere are 61x varieties of the farthing of Queen Anne; but one rort alone (date 
1714) really circulated. Tho other six are pattera pieces. The current farthing brivgs fiom 
7s to 12+, aud, if extremely fine, may be werth, 10 @ collector, a guines. The other tix va- 
rieties vary from 21 to £3; but the scarcest has brought upwarus of £)by auction ‘There 
are many trumpery brass tokens, dutc geueraily 1711. (see * Popular krro.s Exylainced,” 

4) 
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pp. Is 
R L G—lI» your pictore a copy of Gainaborough’s ** Woodman?” 
T F. A #UBSCRIBYR—App'y at the Gr sham Uflice, Old Jewry 
AY0USG LaDy should spply respociuing the crayvn articies to Ackerman and Co, Strand 
BBL Maid- tone, shouid examine the proper r-cord at the court 
HoR1kNsis—We dare sey oir William Hooker, the obiiging Curator of Kew Gardens, 
afford she desired information 
C H W, Newark—We have not received the lines 
J &, Warrenvoint — All Lord-Chancellors, on their retirement, are enti ed to pencions 
AZ, H:gbam ferrerm—By order of a seller 
H UA, Fisinonth, is thanked; but we have not room ‘or the Illustration 
GU J—The oft-1ecitnd lines, cofomencing — 
“ ro stood Fliza on the wood-crowned height, 
O'er M.ncen’s plain spectatrese ox the figh:,” 
are from Dr Darwin's “‘ Loves of the Plants." 
G A, Ely—I* ia herd to say precisely; the debates in Perliament furnish the nearest reply 
me C—Bee the lite book entitled “ The Biiquette of Courtship and Matrmony.” 
lee.-street F 
G A, Muscovy Court—When the building is eompleted 
BW, Weybridge—see the “ Guide to Photography,” published by Knigh‘r, Foster-‘ane, 


pside 

Wre, See Tee height of St Paul's Cathedral from the nave pavement to the top 
‘of the cross is fect 

AN URIGLNAL HUESCRIBFR, Birminghem—The suegestion reached a* too late 

A BU bCRIVER, Bris o!— Tne * Excyclo; edia of Rural Spo.ts,” published by Longman and Co 

Si? Geo K, Ke tford—Mr Appo!ld « eddrese is Wilson-street, Finsbury 

i » is thank a; tut we cannot find rocm to engrave the life boat 

AP, Penz#nco= see the “ suilling Hand-book of Oil- painting” (86, Fleet-rtreet) 

Stanley Mergan, Denbighshire—Apply at the Varlismentary Paper-cfice, Gieat Tcrastile, 


Holb rn 

T 8, Woodt ridge—The last genera! election took place in August, 1847 

4 H N—The Views catinot appear as a separaie publicat: 
UF S8TO—The term Yankee is not applied exclasively to the States of New England 

Le hork—She term of impri-onment was ten days s 

A CONSTANT KEADKR—App!y to the Norwich Union Reversionary Interest Company, Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars 

3 ¥, Urndie— Yours is a eubject for counsel's opinion 

F WM Sova Scotia, is thaked: his communication is Letter adapted for a medical journal 
than for @ newr]» per 

B &, Colechester—Apply at the Brazilian Embavry 

E K C—Sew « pamphlet om the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, by C W Hartnell, 53, Grosvenor- 
row, Pimlico Lee beetle waters 

A WEEKLY SupscBiBEr, Cholienbam—fce the Personal Recollecticns of O'Conuel',””"! y W J 
ON Daunt. 2 vols, 1548 

A SUBSCRIBER, Pon efract—" Music bath charma,” &c, is from Congreve's “ Mc urning Brice” 

LxctTvk, Pim.ico— New: papo’s of uny dare may be sevt post tree in Exgiand 

JP, Chepstow, will, perhaps favour ue by sendirg the paper 

HJ S.eynipg, is thanked, “Our I Justiations are vew churches 

PHO T93—Sex the Treatise on Protograpby, publishea by Knights, Fcster-lane, Cheapslle 

J W, bath, is thanked; but we have not roov tor tLe lines 

I. P, Biackwooo, cannot claim the larger salary 

AN OL» otB, Dudiey—The information you require as to the Royal Enziacers is given in 
Hud: cn s “ Parept’s Hand-book” " 

J 8, Burton-on-Trent—A:) the back Noumbers ofthe ILLUSTRATEDLONDON NB 8. as wellas 


the | Views, raay be had by order 
Eu 8. Tavistock-—-Res Professor 


will 


R G, Nottingtism—Your p'an is feasible. but too long for publivaticn in eur Journal 

JR, Sweif bam— We do not know the address 

Lavy EMILY G—Trereis po+uth work ax ycu require. The * Hints on Et:quet‘e, pub- 
lished by Longmen and Co, ¢ mta‘m much usefat iofurmation 

T BS, Bury —‘1here is vo regular puilicstion of the vo «s of members of Parliamont cn every 


question 

MakY—Tho oldest church in Fngland is that of Irixworth, between Norihampton and 
Markey Harborough. It is cariy Anglo-Saxon, with Koman materials worked into the 
Walls; by some Barks itis idored to have been erected in the tise of the Romans 
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| AMBER, Ayr—The portrait in question has not appeared in our Journal 
GH near Totnes—#ee Dr Conqueat’s * Mother’s Guide to tho Treatment of Children” 

| ABRITON—see the “* Pictoriai History of Eng‘and;” and Miss Martineau's “ Thirty Ycars’ 

| History,” in eominva‘ion 

' JH, Sid nouth-street is thanked; but we have not ro-m for his letters 

H C—The exienses of the tour to Mort Blane aie given by Mr Albert Smith in his recently- 
published paper in Blackwood s Magazine 

BUB AB IN—Sce Knignt s edition of * shakespeare” 

W G, Beaminstor—Triul trips ot new vessels are invariably made 

U D. Birar:ngham—see * Wea'e 8 Rudimen ary Shillivg. Ked books" 

KE JT, Clitheroe. is thanked, We shall be glad to #6 the Sketches 

AN INLAND SURSCRIBKR—A nautical knot is a division of the log-lino which answers to ha!f 
a minute, a8 a mile does to an hour 

Mon acu—In both years. A ferret is of the weasel tribe 

A MeM#EK OF THK MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY—To Pro‘ersor Ocrsted must be referred 
the use of the galvanic battery sor the etectric telegraph, the most .mportant stage of tue dise 
covery: this was mace in P 

HUMANITAS, Tipperary— Apply to Messrs Highley, medical pubisher:. Fleet-street 

W T 8, Hastings—The Ex gre vings in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of thy last Opening 
of Pariiament are by J L, Williams A 

J 8. Leeds—See * Hints on Etiquette,” pablished by Longman and Co 

ALPHA—There Is no such office as you name: the information can only be obtained throrgh 
Private channels 

BART Redditch; and T L, Exeter. are thanked; but we have not room for the Illustrations 

W R Highworth—8end your MS drama to the inanager of a theatre : 

JOUN ECOTY, Beadford— ee Chambers’ “* Emigrant’s Guide to Ausiralia” 

PHILO, Manchester—“ce a recent werk on Soap-making, to be had ot Higbleys, Fleet-st-cet 

WJJ Carlisle—'t he “ Tracts tor the Times” may be had, by order, of any bookseiler 

AL, Newcastie-on-Ty ne —The address of Mra Chisholm is 3,  harlton-crescrnt, istingion 

JIL, Edinburgb—Address, care of Smith and Eder, puviithers, Ccrnmll. The Nos from 
May to December, 1851, both inclusive : 

G J, Neweast « -under-Lyne, states that the observatien ‘ Languege must be given to conceal 








one's thoughts’ ai tributed to Talleyrand in pago 203 of our present volume, is to be f.und 
near.y totidem verbis in Goldsmith's * Bee " 
C LD. Manchen— Apply to J L Williams, 147, Strand 

EXONIAN CONSTANT, Exe:er— he safest mode is to watch the Post-office announcements in 
the newspapers 

A SUBSCRIBE§ k—The new French alarwm may be had at an ironmonger's, corner of Nortis- 
sureet, Haymarket 

G F C, Pontefract—Apply to the Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 

W J B will, pernaps name the subject of bis paper 

JUVENIS, Manchester—See Chambers’ * Emigrant’s Guide to Australia" 

A FERWICK SUBSCRIBER should apply for the be- hives in High tiv.born 

ALPHA —See * Hivta on Etiquette,” published by Longman and Co 

FLUsu—We do not in-ertero in eard-piaying disputes 

F H-App'y at the Lundon Infi:mary for ihe ireatment of Skin Diseaser, 25, Now Bridg>- 
street, Kincktriars 

ALPua Usk, shouid apply to the agents for the emigrant ship 

A CORK KEs D5R—We must decline giving an opiuion as to .oreign lotteries 

Mak Y—SlIr Puilip Siducy and Algernon Sy duey 

“EA mis—iie the life cf the late J W M Turner, Rt A, to be published in a few days 

BYTA, Devon—Th- tournament at Eglinton Castile, Ayrshire, was given in 1839, August 28 
and 30; 29 and 31 being too wet for the jousting. Queen of Beauty, Lacy Seymour 

Jk P, Edinburgh—It is mpracticab'e to rvate our opinions here 

CLARA, Walcot—No 316 (without Suppk ment) certains page 307 of our firet vol for 1848, 
No 16) contairs a portrait ot Sir John Franklin, with views of the Lredus end Terror avd 
the cabins of their commandecs, with account uf the departire of the bxpeditien—ali now 
Ppossessicg a meianchely inverset 

JJ, Southwold—The stamp duty upon newspapers was first reduced frim fourpencs to cne 
popny, September 15 1835 

ACOSSTANT BUbSCEIBER—Th* term rococo is sppiied to the bad style of painting and 
architecture c .mmon in ihe reign of Lows AV. Cinque-ccnto is app.ivd to Italian art in ine 
15th century 

N—see Sir H Do la Beche’s Great Fxhibition Lecture at the Society of Artr, for ioforma‘ion 
as 10 the produce, past and prospective, of tbe English coai mines, publi. bed at 86, Flrwi- 


Street 

A CONSTANT READER—Crest buttons may be had of Firmins, near Somerset-house, § rund 

GF 5S, Grantham—Cliffe's "Book « f North Walos”’ is the best and lat st xuide we know of 

C W 8, Abergavenny—A pew impe: ial crown was prepared for the corenation of her Mejerty 

E 8, Liverpool—We bave already engraved Rosas 

E® F, Colesbill. and © A D, Bartstaple— We regict that we have not room 

A MIGRANS, Manchester—See Chambers’ “ Emig: aunt's Guide” 

R W—Mrs Chisooim's address 18 3, Uharlton-creecent, Islington 

CM. Oporto, is thanked; but we have not reom for the ILustration 

DsCLINED—W H B; A Correspondent, Piym uth: Henric Vin; Consiantia; D, Rugby 

SACKS, Soho, should complain at the General Post-cftice 

GX Haheu d noi have paid the demand tor the secend week 

F 2.8, Tavisio:k, may obtain fhe inturmation he secks from Mr Wyld's pamphist on the 

** Gaid Di. tricts,”’ but we have not room to qu? e it 

Y Z-The Lancet is pabsished at the corner of bc dfor.-ctreet, Strand : 

J 1’, Leivester— We have nut space for ihe subject in question, to be decided by any English 
grammar 

MARGARBT shculd app’y to the Gresham Assursnce Office, Old Jowry 

H 5, Kingston, Canada—ibe “Penny Cycopedia,” compleie, may be bought for £6 or LY. 
There is enly one + dition; but Mr Kaight is preparing #n Lioperial Cyclopmdia, A View of 
Freemasons’ [ell, Greet Queen-street, has appeared mm the ILLUSTRATED 1 ONDON NBWS 

KiT MARLOWR, jun—Apply to a publisher of ».a}s, nearly opposite the Lyceum Theatres 
Welinygton-street Notth, Strand 

C. snibston, ja r. ccmmended to write again tothe General Post-office 

J O M—App'y 10 the office. Od Jewry 

J B—The weight of Great Tum of Livcoln is 12,096 Ib; of Great Tom of Oxford about 17,090 Ib, 
more than «teubd’e the weigtt of the great bell of ct Paul's, London 

LovUISA— The play ¢f the * Horeymoon” was written by Jehn Tobin, in 1804 

A MOTHER OF A FAMILY may bear of tho Myriorama, provably, at Carpenter and Weatley's, 
opticians, Re gen. street 

AN INHABL‘ ANT oF LisKEARD—We have pot room for the Fketch 

A Z—bee ihe list of uncisimed dividerds at Doacun’s (x flee- house, Walbrook 

<: the ob- 

% 


Inuia Company. 3. The pr.ces of pemuies of Hardicnut and Harold would depend on tieit 
ra ity, sume varieties x ing more ccmmou than o.heis 

P H, didmouth— Royal fatuving token of Otaries 1: extremely common 

SLAs Pav, Carta. e— the jatrel, or twenty thillivg picee ct James 1. very common 

AGGICOLA—A Inrge brats coief the imp cor rejan;very common 

AD&IAN ADSINAN—Crown piers of the Queen woe also con_d in i di and 1845 

A H H—A twopence of ths Commonwealta. Vi ry common - 

HUDSON, Semmit County, Ubio. U.8.—A p npy of Alexander III. of Scot'and. Very common 

Le&DS- The crown piece of Wil lam JIL. is oommon 

NoRWICH—B8end the Briti bh coins to Mr Webster, 17, Great Russe’l-stree’, Covent-garden 

KAMMA—sterlings of Arnold ViIL, Count of Loos (1280-1328), and Johu L, Count of 
Hainault (1280-1304): both common 

KENTISH SUBSCRIBEK hed bet er send the coin, as the impression i+ too bad to decipher 

BAR1UN-OX-HUMB&K—The seal is evidently of Roger of Barton; but, unless one sees the 
original, one cannot say if it be genuine or not, because there are @ great many imitations in 
jet of ancient seals and rings now in tbe ma: het 

B H—1ansing the property to be personal, the iegacy lapses; and, indeed, im any case, our 
correspondent has bo claim 

CLERICUS—It is aveclutely necessary for the clergymen Officiating to enter and sign thy par~ 
ticulurs relative to the baptism or burial required by the statute. His not doing so wi in 
seven Gays alter the resp» ctive baptism or burial would, it seems, be an indicsable off nev, 
(See vec. 49 ef the 6 and 7 Will. 4. c. 16) 

HHS 8—Acommou marriage jicense isto b> had from the Bishop of the Circese, or the 
Vicar-Genere! or Ordinary exercising episcupal jurisdiction. It cen on y Aliow the mare 
riage in the church of the parish where one of the parties has just ;revicus y ressded fiiteem 





jays 

CaTO—The eldes: son of a Dritish monarch is not born Prince of Wales, but is so created by 
patent 

H MAEJORIBANKS—Monaco, in Sardinia, and clore to the south of France, is prbapes the 
cheapest, and at the same time, the finest part of the Continent to reei'e in 

A PUBSCRIBER—A © ergyman of the Church or Evgiand would not be authorised in mn moving 
from a Biole directed to be used in churches apy of its text 

A COKRESPONDENT informs us thet the late J N Ffarirngion, E:q, of Worden, married, in 
1847, Miss Touchet, en tn iress, bet died s p in 1348 

FRAT: R—Courtesy titles do nov descend. Ihe son of a courtesy Lord, such as Lord Joha 
Manners, would besimply Mr 

A SUESUkIBER—Application sheuld be made by letier to the Ulster King of Arms, Dublin; 
or to the Lyon Depute, Edimburxh 

W Ll L—Arms of Lyne, granted 2d Philip and Mary: “Gu. three bucks’ b ads couped arg. 
on a chief of the second, two «griffins heeds «raved sa. Crest: A gritiin’s noad era-ou sa" 

SUESCKIBER, Gla gow - Prince Albert takes precedence next to the Yuven. ‘ihe Arcolishop 
ot C. nierbury takes «pee of the Lora High v hanceilor 

A CONSTANT SUBSCKIBER—Arins of Moss: * iw cn a cross formée sx. a bezant. Crest: 
Ont of a murat cfown or & grikin s head erm , charged on the neck wi hab zant”’ 

F N—* The Herelda’ Vi itatievs’ are records coptainivg tue pedigrees ot thy chief of cur 
landed proprietors entitid to bear a ms, aed were compiled by victue of con mis ivas urier 
the Piivy ea: is-ned to the two proviucial Kings or Arwe Lhe e.2 is. prenesved is the 
Heraids’ Office touk place in 45.9-30 

VERITAS—In t ngland the right 10 supporters is confined to Peers of the Realm, Kaights of 
the Garter, Thistie, and o Patrick; Koighie Grand Crosses of the path (GC 1), buights 
Grand Crosses of St Michael and st George (4 CMG) ana to these Boroneta and others (ef 
whieh the nomber i exireme’y Imited) who bave obtaived them by syxcial grant. 
Besides these, many of ovr anck nt though unenobled famiues uc th se appareonnces tO 
ther shields by a preecriptive mgbt, In dcotiand the chicfs of c'#n: cerry ;uppo. ers 

A SUBSCEIBER—* Engiund, witb ali thy fauits 1 love thee still,” &e is by Cowper 

A CONSTANT KEADKE, Huntingdon— The iines in quesiion are im Dr. Mackoy’s poem of 
“ Hgesia,” publislea Ly D Bog ue, 6, Fleet-street 

TC, peveriey—The pomessive «nse of nounserding in dcuble ¢ is denoted by en epostrophe 
without a third s ; thus, * Righicousness’ sake’ 

R B, Devon—The Kglinton Tournament took place in 1834 

A Z— Dodd's * Parliareutary Companion.” A cli ship is of peculiar build 

G F M, ‘tenby. is thanked; the subject does not suit 

A }s C—We preter the Government Annuisy Office, Old Jewry 

F LC, Northamp'on, need notempwoy a bicker 

A—Mr Macready has retired to Sherborne, Doreet 

ASTRONOMICUS—There are fifteen small plsnets now known; viz. Flora. Vic‘oria, Vesta. Ir. 
Metis, Hebe, Part henope, Fgeria, Astre, Irene, Eunoraia, Juno, Ceres, alles, ano Hyxew 
For their am the beaveus at the times of discovery sev the several ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON ALMANACKS 

Oxons¥NSIS—Our correspondent must have become sadly chiivicus of his school-boy re- 
miniscerces. * My pxme is Norval” occurs in act I], «ene | of ine play of * 1 ovgias,’ 


Home 
onve N GULES—There is n> legal authority which can prevent ihe wrongful arsumption of 


acrest 

NorroxN—The title of Grantley was con‘erred on Pir Fletcher Norton, with limitation to ihe 
heire m Je of bi» body awiully begotti.m, It can never,therefure, be inheritvd by any other 
neme or temily 

Jg NE SAIS PAS—The Cflice of Dome Secretary may be held by a member of el-) er House 
of Parl ament. A tew years snes, from 182910 1841, Lora Normenvy flied ths cfliee. 

A B—The title of Clarence was derived from the Honour of Clere. Lionei Hlaniagene , third 
son of King Edward 111., married Elizateth de Burgh, granadaughier of Elizabeth av Clare, 
wite of John de Burgh. and heiress of Gilitert de Clare; and was created 4 Duke In 1362, un- 
der the title of Clarence 

A M—Whi'e and red are the principal tinctures % 

A SUESCKIBER FROM THE COMMERNCEMENT— Tho Garter arg. mey be fimbriated or on & 
flela of any colour, im ¢xact acccraance Wich the rules of heraldry, ana there seems no 0) 

ection to the buckle be‘ng gold 

Goasron—the Marquis ot Westminster has eight daughters, of whom four are married 





InsuRIA—Yours is a case for a magistrate | J F C—Thanks 

G Me F, Penzance— iv T M R—We cannot inform you 

C N—Without fee or reward C M—We have not room 

X ¥ Z—The Numbers will be Is each HT, ined 

A, New Yor! kK W, Southsea—Thanks 

EDH, E E, We canpot inform you 

L A—We have not room for the lines G@ N—We bavenot room for the lines 
E H—We have not room for the Sketch WwHe, s 

BT, —More than £10,000. A I—In Galileo the accent is on the ¢ 
AGRICOLA, Lincolm hire—We think not 8 P Q R—Lines declined 

W P. Charing-cross— We have not rooin TY G—A 


W B, Leamington— We have not room 

& M 8—Apy bookbi der will inform you 

C, Oxford—skorch dechined 

J WR, Liverpool—iu biank verse 
ALUMNUS Cc rawali— We cauavt inform you 
AmiCA—Declined; tho Mi ta left for retura 
IGNOBAMUS—Certaialy not 

JX LA typographical error 


A Y Z—Recesved 

EK TU, Guernsey—We cannot 

MACKNUD NiAWi— We beve not room 

JH, Sunderiand—We cannot inforsn you 
AZR, ‘Lipparary —Kecoeived 

EU YN, Freiburg—We have not room 

F A L—Eithor term is correct 

J A, Godalming—Thanks 
ABUBSCRIBER, St Columb—We think not 
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NEW BOOKS, &c. 


arte New Ko W NOVELS. 
aries in 
DAM “SHAE of MOSSGRAY: a Story 


of Scottish Life. the Author of * Margaret Maitland,” 


se yr" end = Sued Aang ox 
of interest and delight by its 
adorable; pic ures ue avery life pea scenery .'’— Post. 


AURELIA: a Novel. 3 vols. 
“ A story of thrilling in crest - power.’'—Messenger. 


THE PERILS OF FASHION. 3 vols. 
“A — interesting and pypular novel. The world of fash‘on is 
here painted by an artist who has studied it closely, and traces its 
lneaments with a masterly hand. rv Post. 


CONFESSIONS of an Brae. on CHARLES ROW- 
CROFT, Eeq, Author of * Tales of the es,”’ &e. 3 vole. 
oat CoLBuRN and Co, Pa>lishers, 13, Great | Marivorough- street. 
COMPLETION OF pata OF THE QUEENS 
With the Magazines, April 30, i with Portiaite, Be, 128 bound 
THE BIGNTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
] IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By 
AGNES STRICKLAND. New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, 
Embellished with Portraits of eve ry Queen, 
N B. Parehasers of this edition are advised to pve ery orders for 
the completion of their rots, to prevent disap ee 
COLBURN and Co, Pablishera, 13, Groat aieronehsre 
This day is published, , “a= § price 6s, 
LIMATE of ITALY in RELATION to 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION; with Remarks on the In- 
fluence of Foreign Climates upor Invalida, By THOMAS BURGESS, 
M D, la‘ely Physician to the Kienheim-street Dispensary. 
London: LONGM4N, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


city aan Ant AND D ony as MANNERS. 
HE CITY ; or, the Physiology of London 


Business. Wiih Ske'ches on Prag and at the ——— 
London: GROUMBRIDGE and BONS. 5. Paternoster- 
This bt aN G and Chea; Edt a a. 
EADINGS IN POETRY 
chee per Editons of the apeigs 
EASY POETRY "for CHILDREN, Is. 
POPULAR POEMS. Selected by E. PARKER. 2s, 6d. 




















lon ton: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, Weat Scrand. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF © HOM® INFLUENCE.” | 
Just ready, in | vol, wthen tee a jece aod Vignette Title, 


HE DAYS of "BRUCE : a Story from 
<—— History. By GRACE AGUILAR. 
form in size with * The Daya of Bruce,” 
Hoa INE INFLUE! ENCE: a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 
4th Ed 
THE MorHER’s ont a Sequel to “ Home | 


Influence.” 2d Editio: 

THE V oy ed on “cuDaRs: a Story of Spain in the 15th | 
Century. 21E 

WOMAN'S. FRIENDSHIP: a Story of Domestic Life. 
2d Edition. 4s 6d. 

London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row, or of any 
Bookseller, and at all the Libraries. 


BOAN'S SCI ENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MA 
RIDGEWATER TREATISES, * Vol. I. | 
KIRBY on the HISTORY, HABITS, and INSCINCTS of 
ANIMALS. Edited, with Notes, by T RYMER JONES. Natmerous 
Wood-Engravings, many of which are additional. Pest 8vo. 


Price 
___ Herr G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Coavent-garden, 


NS CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY 
VID’ 3 ‘HEROIDES, AMOURS, ART of 
LOVE, &e, literally translated into English Prose (forming the 
third and concluding volume of Ovid; with General Index to the 
whole) Post Avo, fine frontispiece. Price 5s. 
HENkY @ BoMN, 4, 5, and 6 Tork-street, eee ree 














BOUN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR " | 

OME inthe NINETEENTH CENTU RY. | 
Fifth Edition, revised by the Author, with a complete Index. | 

2 vols, illustrated by 34 fine Stee! Evgravings. Vol |, price 5:. 
HENRY G BORN, 4, 5, and 6, York-s' ae | 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR 
J ASARI'S LIVES of the PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, and. ARCBITRCTS. 


Transiated 
FOSTER. Vol 5 work), with Index. Post 8vo. 


3s 64 | 
“The enthralling Biographies of Vasari— ies which, from 
their liar dive: sity py om unfortunate 
Haydon to exclaim with enthusiasm, ‘If { were confined to three 
books in « desert isiand. I would wper yd choose the Rible, Bhak- 
speare, and Varari.'”—Westminvter and Foreign Aare OR 

HENRY G Bony, 4, 5, and SS Tork- street, Co ee os 


youth E Vit of LIVES 0 of the QUEENS of | 








GLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


» Re and Cheaper Fdition, | 

Embellished with Poriraits of every Queen. | 
exo ae by this work increases as it a 

modern The new volume, prising the memoir of Mary i. 
consertel Wil William in is fall of curious details Amongst all the 
Queens who have sha: or we occupied the throne of England, 
there is not ope with regard to whose life and actions the pecu iar 
talent of Miss Strickland is of more value in the elucidation of the 
= moving incidents of her conduct than Mary II.'’—Morning 


\ The in‘erest 


N.B. One volume more will complete the work. j 
COLBURN and Co, Publishers. 13 Great seen | 


LYCERINE” athe "TREATMENT of | 


DEAFNESS. By THOMAS WAKLRY, FRC8. 
___HIGHLEY and SON, Fleet-street. 


tion, price Is ; post free, Is 
INESIPAT! HY; or, the Cure ‘of Chronic 
ases without Medicine, briefly exp'ained. By HUGH 
DonkrrY. wg Ba ism, gout, dyspepsia, internal woakness and 
disease, general debility, spinal curvature, d: fective growth, ner- 
vousness, low spirits, asshma, oronchitis, hysteria, palpitat.ons, erup- 
tions, tumours, and chronic ai ments unsubdued by medicine, are 
safely cured by medical gymuastics and bygien ¢ treatment. 
54, Great Mariborough-street, Regent-street. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS, WITH CUT-OUT PAPER 


Ly TIs. 
HE LONDON and PARIS LADIES’ 
MAGAZINE of FASHION for MAY, price |s, contains cut~ | 
out Paper Models, express:y from Paris, acd. in addition to the Four | 
Superb Stee! Plates, engraved and coleured < Neg first style of art, 
there will bo given a ciate of Bonnets Ca ; thus providing an 
ond ess variety of Court. Evening, Walking, ee Chi: dren’s Dresses; 
Cloaks, Bonnets, Caps, anid al the latest novelties. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 








| are the tales so interesting to 





NEW BOOKS, ge. 


NEW AND CHEAP! APER EDITION. 
Now ready, in two vols post 8vo. 15s, beund, 
a eee and tle JAPANESE; 
comprising the Narrative of a Three Years’ Captivity in Japan, 
with an Account of the British Commereial Intercourse with hat 
Country. By CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN 
*No Eurovean bas been able from’ personal observa'ion and ex- 
perience to coumanicate Rn Lowes pert of the intelligence furnished by 
this writer "’—British Re 
CoLBuRN and Co, Pubiieber, 13, Great ee 


Ww? in One Volume, with 15 Liles rations, | 
x ARBURTON’S CKESCENT and 
the CRO8*, Nin‘h Edition 

“ independently of its value as an original rarrative, ani its useful 
aod interesticg information, thie work is remarkable for the colouring, 
power, and play of fancy with which its dosc:iptions are entivenesd. 
Among its greatest and most lasiing charms is its reverent and serious 
spirit.”—Quarterly Keview. 

COLBUKN and Co, Publishers, 13, Great Mar!borouch-street. 


THE PEERAGE AND LANDED GENTRY, 
Now ready, in one vol royal 8vo, comprising as much matter as 20 
ordinary volumes, baler 150) Engravings of Arms, &c, inco:porated 
with the text, 388 bo 


URKE’S PLERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1852. New Edit.on, revised and corrected through ut to 
the present time, from the ,ersonal communications of the No- 


bility, &c. 
Also, just published, 
BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY 
numerous additi ions, and a 8 parate Index Gra‘is, 
containing fulieehiow to he names of every person (upwards of 
100,000) mentioned. Compilers in 2 large vols, jucluding the Supp'e- 
meni tas in quantity to {0 o.dioary vo.umes), price only £2 2s, 











for 1852, With 





The *Poorage and the Landed Gentry’ of Mr Barke are two 
works of pul F pillity constantly referred to by all c'as es of s0- 
ciety, and rarely opened without being found to supply the informa- 
tion songht. accessions of vaiuetoour bo ks of reference; 


are 
and fow who write or talk much about Engiish Peers and ng ish 
Lagded Gentry can well be looked on as ta‘e autho ities, Pah ag rr 
knowledge of the conients of Mr Burke's careful compila! 
Ath neum. 

COLBURE and “<" Publishers, 13, Great nee 


merous Illustrations. 2s 


SEFUL ALIS EMPLOYED in the PRO- 
ow SEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the PRODUCTION of 
apedien L ants EMPLOY ED in the CONSTRUCTION 

USE: 


~ jens Ww PARKER and 80x, West Strand. 
13mo, price 3s oT 3s til by post 


OW to EMIGRATE ; or, ‘the British 

Colonists. With an Appendix, fo ming a Complete Manual 

for intending Colonists, = for those who may wish to assist them. 
By W HG KINGSTON, 

“ An exceedingly woalel and valuable little work, re 
that is needful either to stimulate or to guide the emigrant.”— 
Christian Times. 

GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner 0° St. Pau!'s Churehward 











SCHOOL,” in crown Svo, price 10s 

> 

HE SCHOOL for FATHERS : : An Old 
English 4S By T GWYNNE. 

* A halo, hearty, an: aoe downright English tale, such 
as is very rarely met with. A Vigorous painting of Kngtish men and 
manners, by an Artist who is thoroughly national in his genius, 
taste, and education. Of the descriptions we cann:t speak in terms 
0: too great praise; the scenes are viviu and most animated. Few 
read, and so admirab.e in pu: pose and 
style as * The School fr Fathers.’"—G.obe. 

Loudon: 3MITH, ELDER. and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


EES.—A new treatise on the management of 

Bee« and Bee-bives. By JOHN MILTON. Contenta:—The 

best kind of Hive, the ‘aspect suitabe for an apiary; the importance 

Of feediog bees at this season of the year; the — tuod, ana how 

to obtarn the finest honey without killing the bees, &c. &c. May be 

had of all bookseilers, ody 2d; also at Milton's Bre- hive warehouse, 
10, Great Mary lebone- stree 





rep'ete with all | 
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NEW MUSIC. 
ONIZETTIS “I I MARTIRI” for the 


Verge —The Overture, 34. The Airs, in pk books, wi h 
4 flute ad bb. The three Ballet Airs, 33 ea he Tri- 
umobal March ae two Ballet Airs. arranged by Willem ae parm 
Calcott, 2avach. The three Ballet Airs, by Dohler, 36 each; and t 
Favourite Airs, as Piino Duvts. two books, each. The same for 
one flute. 4s. The Uverture for Orchestra, 248. 

Also for the voces, Perch? ri stolro, paces, 3s—Sovra il mio Cor, 
Romirza, ls—8upremo Oggetto, aria, is *d—Ch> la tua Mano gelida, 
aria. 13 6d—La Morte Agi Empi, aria. 286d—O Diva sovrana duet- 
tino 3s—Amor de’ miei prim’ Anni, romanza, Is—D.io de’ Romani, 
Prechiern Is6c, 

OBERT Cocks and Co, sy tpl - tbe Opera, New Burlington- 
treet, London, Publishers to the Quee: 


HE ABBOTSFORD POLKA. By J. G. 
JONES. Randmast:r l6th Lancers. ** This is the very pearl of 
al polkas.”—Vide L»udon paper. Prics 2s. Also. duet, 3s Also 
the Stable Call, Ipswich, Hardwick. Groves, Carrowro. Hyacin:h, 
Rose. and Good- night Pulkas, and Military Schotti:che, by the same 
Author 2s each. post free. The band parts of the Abbotsford and 
Stable Ca:l Polka are published. 
J WiLLiaMS, 123, Cheapside. 


27FUS NOL FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE 
BIRD3.—In answer to numerous eae it is respectfully 

anvonnced that this popular SONG, written by CARPENTER, eet 

posed by SPURLE, may now be had of all musicseliers, or free by pos: 

for 2s, of the publisher. J W1IL1IAMe. 123, Cheavside. It is, both ir 7 

words «nd music, a composition of striking originali'y. 


. < 7 r 

VHE SPIR(T of GOOD, Cavatina, written by 

E M 8’ED CER, compored by ALEXANDER LER; sung by 

Mass Poole, at toe Haymarket Thestre and Public Concerts, with 

the greatest applause. This is the mig oem composi'icn of the 
above celebrated and lamented c mpo Price 2s. Seat post-free 

J WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 
TUTOR, 














. > 
JARMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
full music size, 33 pages, stitched cover, large notes, arran. od 
ditferentiy to instruction boeks generally, merely giving the rndiments 
ina simple form. This tutor bas been suggested by much experience, 
and will be found a very practical book. Price 4s. J WILLIAMS, 123, 
Cheapside. Pestage free 


> : > Ta 
AVIDSON’S NEW ELEMENTARY MU- 
SICAL WORKS. 6d each:—JOUSSE'S CATECHISM of 
MUSIC, greatly entarg d and modernised, with a Glossary of Musical 
Terms and Abbreviatious —DAVIDSON'’S VOCABULARY of MU- 
SICAL TERMS, with the Pronunciations respelt in plain Eng ish, 
for the use of those not conversant with foreign languages; to which 
is prefixed a Complete Exposition of the Elements of Music —D aAVID- 
SON'S PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS in the ART of SINGING, by 
G L Saunders; with an Epitome of the “ats of Music, for the 
use of singing Classes and Private Studen 
ndon: DAVIDSON, Pater s hill, ond ‘20, Paternoster-row. 


Be FFALO BUYS WE’RKE OUT ‘lU-NIGH I, 

Not written and comp ted by a Beffalo Gal. Price ds. Pub- 
lisved at Webb's Koya! Harmonium and Pianoforte Saloon. 33, Foho- 
square. Sent free to any part of the Kingdoim on receipt of 21 postace 
stams. Every one who ** Baffaio Giris ” must have this very 
spprepriate answer to that popular air. 


Just published, 
NSTRUCTIONS for the CONCERTINA 
by CARLO MINASI, 42 pp., felio. 5a, The Third Ed tion (en- 

larged) of WARREN'S Comple'e IN65i RUCTIONS tor he CONCER- 
TINA, 108. 64 INSTRUCTIONS for the HARMUNIUM, by 
JOSEPH WARREN, 4s. Also, suitable for the same, LINDLEY’S 
Practical INTRUDUCTION tothe ORGAN, a New Edition. revised 
and entar RREN; ¢ wtaiaing 4! Preludes, Introductory, 
Middle, and F ul Vv bear acd 37 Psaim Tones with Interludes ; 
128 pp.. oblong Svo., Se. 

Messrs. WUEATSTONE and CO., Inventors and Patentees of the 
Concertina, 20, Conduit-street, Begent-street, where may be hada 
descriptive prospectus of ibe Ten Guinea Harmonium, 


during the present seaso: 
street, Rogent' ‘s-perk. r anol 32. potrnlind 


Hol! 


























ENDELSSOHN.—SINGING and PIANO- 


FORTE.—A gy of this ory opie po be will give LESSONS 
8 i J Haycratt, 95, me 
wend Ay erg 





HE ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-GARDEN 


and SHRUBBERY, of which Nos 16 and !7, price ls 6d each, 


| wilt be ready on Ist of May, is without a rival equally in beauty, 


value, and jowaess of . Keach Number oon'ains four iarge and 
elegantly coloured Plates; inclading new Plants, wich Descriptions, 
Mode oi Culture, &c. 


G Weeiee, Great Piazza, Covent-garden; and, by order, of all 


by Mrs | Booksel 





RITISH BIRDS and their EGGS. = Oa the 
epee henge gap ers Price fs (to be continued 
Monthly), of a New Edition of H L MEYERS ILLUSTRATIONS of 
BRITISH BIKDS and their EGGS, each Number to contain four hghly 
eoloured accurately executed by the Author, with letterpress 
descriptions toeach ‘This will be the most extensive and beautifully 
| coloured work on British Birds ever publi-hed, forming, when com- 
| plete. Seven handsom:> Volumesin Svo Orders shoula be forwaided 
vo th the publisher, 4 WILLIS, Great Piazza, Covent-Garden on. 


"LE FOLLET.—IMPORTAND AND VALUABLE GRATUITY, 
ITH the MAY Number of LE FOLLET, 


J-urnal du Grand Monds, is presented GRATIS a Beautifully 








| Coloured Steel Plate, eepreenting all the Newest Styles for Jackets, 
Siceves, & 


Waistcoata, Caps, . Also, Thrve Plates of Ladies’ Fashious, 
designed and execu:ed in the ne — of Art; La Mode tor thy month, 
translated from the French; end of literary matter. 

The new Law of * intsrnational Gorponer bio effectually prevent 


| the designs being cop ed by contr mparancous wo: 


“No ison whaever can be drawn Green it and its nu- 


— Sun. 

“* Le Follet’ must elipne all other works devoted to the dresses of 
tates —eey Di-parch. 
No plates c vanguadie with these have ever boen issued for the same 
purpose. They elevate dress to its proper station among the fine 
arts.""—Britannia. 

Single Numbers, 1s fd each. Subscription, 16s per ae. Office 
8, Argyll-place.—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, and a *. 


and Friday 
A magmiicent teven-Octare Grand Planotirte. in ddikoa oak ay 
lard, for sale. 


et ep ee BEALE, and 
CO. have the best of every description, New and Secend-hand, 
for Sale or Hire, 201, Regent-street. end 67, Conduit-street. 


LANOFORTES, &c.—Messrs. ROBERT 

COCKS and CU. respectfully invite the attention of the No- 

bility, Gentry, aad Public to their choice and extensive a of 

PiANOFORTES, HARPS, &c, for SALE or HIRE, on very reasonable 

terms.—6, New Burlington- ion, Publishers to her Ma- 
jesty. 


Pree S PICCOLU PIANOFORTES, 
for HIRE, of First-cless Manufacture, and of every descrip- 
tion and price (terms moderate), with the opiion of Purchase, in 
town or Fon (packed free). <u. PEACHEY (Maker to the Queen), 
City of London Pianoforte 7, 73, 

Within, opposite the Marine Society. 


. 7 . Te S +i Te] 

ULLIEN and CU.’S CORNETS 4 PISTONS 
e price Three Guiness each.—JULLIEN and Co. have a lirge as- 
sortment of new Correts A Pistons, which they are abie to offer at 
£3 38 and £5 Ss each, and which will be faund excellent instru- 
ments. Flates from lis 6d upwards. A large atock of every de- 
scription of Wind Instruments, both wood and brass.—JULLIEN and 


Co, 214, Negent-street. 
ERR KCENIG’S CORNETS a PISTONS, 
price £8 8« each.—_JULLIEN and CO have just received a 
very large quantity of the very best Cornets A Pistons, by Hesson 


























MIGRATION to NORTH AMERICA.— 
Mr VERE PR epee hy ow oR pe in the steerage of t 

ip rom Liverpool to New York, Ay 

934 passengers, a printed ™, year by order of the House of Com- 

mons, will send Four Pages of Information foc Emigrants, gratia, to 

all applicants, on receipt of @ postage stamp, addressed to 5, White- 





| hall-yard, London. 








LONDON NEWSPAPERS supplied as 
plication.-COOKE aod WALTLEY Lovel ent Raat 


NCLENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
&c, may bs from the ve 





| selected, on moderate terma, ry ex- 
Soares Collection of MrC BR TALLOR, Medallist, 2, TAVISTOCK- 


TREE s, Covent-Garden. ‘es forwaried to the country for ap- 


Artic’ 
proval; commissions faithfully cxecated, and every information de- 


| sired promptly given. 








TWENTY. FIVE ELEGANT GOLD WATCHES TO BE GIVEN 
wind ! Bo by ons of the first Londen houses expressly for Sub- , 
a 


{NGLISHWOMAN ’S DOMESTIC MAGA- 

NE, No |, to appear MAY 1, 1852, p ioe 2d); which Gift will 

shortly 4 follow one of equal valoe, consisting ef 25 SUPERB 
GOLD CHAINS. For fall Particulars ses the First Number of the 
Work. Es-ays, Tae, oseful Domestic n, and [il iors, 
showing how every lady may herselt of a paper pattern of the 
most becoming aod Ley article ot fashionab'e dress, &c, are given. — 

ksellere in Town and Country. 
Published by Ceanse and Co, 148, Fleet-street, Londan. } 


MN\HE ART-JOURNAL—The Volume for 

1851 is pow ready. This Volume, with the Vo'umes for 1819 

and 1850, form a compiete Serice of the ‘‘ Art-Journal” up to 1854, in- 

ssmuch as the earlier Volumes, ander the title of ** The Art-Union 

Journal," do not necessarily form part of the work. The Vernon Ga!- 

lery was commenced in January, 1849. | 
he Three Volumes, each published (bound) at one Guinea and a | 
Half, cortain 109 fine ar ee pee, Six Prints in Colours, and | 


vings on W) 
The 
Country. 











Sur US SE eae. dee | 


THE ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


This Volume will sum be out of print: it cannot be reprinted: and | 
there is no question of its augmenting in value when ed | 
amoog scarce works: those by whom it’s requir d will efore do | 


, Collar 
Hosier and Draper ia the 


| distinguish:d award 


(HE POLKA COLLAR—the only suitable 

fur once round cravatse—may be ined through en zt, 
kingdom. Wholesale oaly of G kh Wvu0.- 
GAR. 36, Weod-street, Coeapside. 


GREAT EXHIBITION ten =| MEDALS and SPECIAL APPRO- 
BATION fer FIREPROOF SAFFS. 

C= and SON are the only FIREPROOF 

beady pee pe ys ja the Goteee Kingdom who have had the 

Special A) bation,”’ an henoar co! od 

out of the 17,000 exhibitors, 





CHUBB and Lord-a reet, Liverpool; 16, Market-atreet, 

Manchester; y olverhampton ; : 57, 8t Paul's 

Churehyard, ar ee 
MIGRATION FACILITATED. 

W. SILVER and Co., having rebuilt and en- 


yy + eee are ee STREET, oppostce the 
Lond % Tavei edly NECCRMEDIATE and 
STEERAGE | PASSENGERS w with it-out (or any part of it) at 
their SHIPPING PRICES, which bert bs a groat sa’ 

The CABIN PASSENGERS’ Branch for Ladies oni Gentlemen is, as 
heretofore, at 66 and 67, CORNHILL, where a similar commercial 
principio is adopted 

LIFE-PRESERVING FLOATABLE BEDS, BELTS, SEATS, &e., 


| In case of Fire or Shipwreck 


Bers tars ¢ wformat'on given, Pbip pasre: gers bargained for, and 





ting, useful, 
equaiy | 
w 
* & beautiful book for the drawingroom, and a weatal instructor for 
all classes.” 


MI. 
ete in 1 vol 8vo, price 161, cloth gilt 

FRANK PAIRLEGH: or, Scenes from the Life ofa 
Private Pupil. With we INustrations by George Cruikshank. 

This pp and amupi: ory! work has, ,* ony bangers edition, the -. 
vantage of Thirty original pencil of 
George Cruikshank. 

FORTIETH pestson or vonr yee RACH. 
ito, cloth gilt, £1 6a, 

A GUIDE to * AMILY DEVOTION, By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER FLETCHER, BD; containing 730 Hymns, 730 
Prayers, and 730 Passages of Soripture, with a) riate Keflectio.s, 
Also, an Appendix, comprising a great variety of Hymus and Praye 8, 
to suit parcioular mre. seasons, events of Providence. ‘The whol) 
80 arranged as to form the most complete and distinct Family Sorvice 
oe Morning Ce Evening in tho Year ever publirhed. It is | 

with Sixteen fing Eugraviegs en Stool, afer the Old 
Masters, aud yr. Frontispiece. 
ViRtUe, HALL, aud YinTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. ' 





and beautiful; a oo re~ | advan 


| LIVE 


charged or paid, that Passengers may embrace every 

‘antage. 
8. W. SILVER and Co, 10, 66, and 67, CORNHILL. and 3 and 4 
BI | lgteng ne Opposite the Tavern, and at 
; having Agents at the Australian and New Zsaland 

Ports. 

NRtVALLED DISPLAY of new SPRING 
and SUMMER SI'.Ks. F.emoch and German Printed Mustins, 





| Organowe, owiss Cambrios, Plain and Prin «¢ Bardees, Ba'zarines, 


&o, &o, &o, at Messrs BEECH aod BERRALT.’S, 63 and 64, Kdg~ 
ete AN now goods «nd at nearly ha!f the price of anv former 
Blegant and uveful stripe!, ohecked, and Glacé Silks, in 
overy diver of atyle, at 15s 6d to 23) 6d the full dress, 
N&W CBANELRON SILKS (Wide Width), 28 34d. 


} yard 
| worth 339d. Boagutifal Brocade, Dam:sk. and th» Rainbow oak 
| from 25s sd to 34 guineas the robo; Black Silks, sativetes, Wi 


ate 
and Brovaded lvwcap +s, Ottomans, Dress Satins, &c. &e, at unpro= 
cedented low prices ; elegant French Printed Mus ine and @reandies 
(tast colours), from 4+ 61 the full dress, Pl in end Printed eer 
and French Jardgos in groat variety, from 6/4 per yard. 
aro and elaborate designs ever introduced , 58 ild to 15s ed ry fait 

ress, 

* For the convenience o ladies in the country, patterns fcr- 

wanes as usual (post-freo) 

Obsorve—Massrs, BKC and BERRALL's samme Silk and 
Fancy Warehouses are paubers @ aad 64 Edgware-road 











and Antoine Courtois, of Paris, the whole of which have been exa- 
mined and spproved by Herr Koenig. Also, a large assortment of 
every description of Miiitary Musical Instruments, beth wood and 
brass.—Lists of prices sent on spplication to JULLIEN and Co, 214, 
Regent-atreet, 
Divide oe = broad bride-cake, 
Roun? about the bride's stake. —BEN J: 
y EDDING ‘BREAKFASTS PROVIDED 
entire, in Town and Country, by Messrs PURSSELL, Cornbill, 
near the Exchange; inciuding ro of the rarest vintages. 
hire of a China, Servants, and Carriages. Bills of Fare, with 
sent per post for any number required. A magnificent display 
of BRIDE. -AKES for selection. Bali Suppers furnished comp ete, 
Lights and Masic. Expe Cooks and won a 
sent to s any part of the country, for the management ntertain- 
ments. Soups, Made Dishes, Ices. &c., carefully packed ‘or country 
orders.—Messrs PURSSELLS, Cornhill. 
SUPERB NOVELTIES in PAPIKR- 
MAGIIE, at MECHI'S, 4, Leadenhall-street, London —A visit 
to his Es:ablishment will prove that there is notin London another 
such stock of elegances. od beg of tables, pre a elgge vse net- 





ting-boxts work-boxes, dressing- 
cases, tea-caddies, hand fer matey ‘screens, eard-racks, table jnkstands, 
Regency writing-desks, portfolios, playing cards, and visiting-card 

cigar and hottie oases. note and cake baskets. Also, an assort- 


ment of needie-cases in pearl and tortoiseshell, silver and gold pencil- 
cases, -holdera, and other articles suitable for presents.—Inventor 
of the Patent Cast»iated Tooth-brush. 


OLMES’S NEW STEREOSCOPIC DIA- 
GRAMS —The SECOND SHEET of twelve ex: cedingly 
cu‘ious DIAGRAMS is now ready, price 2s. Sold by all books tiers, 
opticians, and toy dealers. Ho'mes’s original Stereoscope, cons'rucied 
en the very best vrinciple, price 51., with No. | sheet of Diograms 
gratis. Post-office ord.rs addressed to Frederick Holmes, 15, Aifred- 
street, Bedferd-+quare, wil! have immed ‘ate attention 


js COLLEGE and PREPAKA- 

TORY SCHOOL —Principal, the Rev J A EMERION,D D, 
Oxon. The term divides the 6th inst. Great advanteg"* are bero 
affurded to the Sons and Orphans of the Clergy and Military and 
Naval Officers, 


HESSMEN in Ivory, Bone, and Hard Wood, 








cheap, at HALLETT 8 ivory Turnery Manu‘actory, 43. High 
Holborn. Try his 49 6d set. The Trade supplied. N.B.—India and 
oo men repaired. “Ivory tarnipg taught, at le @d per iesson. 





IMMEL’S HAIR DYK is easily applied ,and 

imparts instantaneously to the hair, whiskers, &c, a natural 

and permanent black or brown shade, without the danger and inoon- 

venience attending other dyes. Price #64 Sold by E KIMMEL, 39, 
Gerrard-street, Soho; and by all perfumers and chemists 


> 
NDUCATIONAL TRUSTS.—FREE BOYS 
versus BOARDERS; or, FREE-SCHOOL REVELA1IONS.- 
On the Ist of May will be published, pree One thiling, the Fir & 
Number of the FREE-8CHOOLS of WORCEST®&! SIIIRE By 
GEORGE GRIFFITH, of Kidderminster. To be compleicd in “about 
Right Numbers.—London: CHARLES GILPIN. Dubiiu: J B Gilpine 


E-tinburgh: A and C B'ack. 

{SALMON and TROUT FISHING.— 
}\ CHARLES FARLOW. Fishing Tackle Manufsc urer, 191, Strand, 
invites Angiers to inspect his vast Stock of SALMON and TROUT 
ROUS, and all other gear for the sure capture of river fish, at mode- 
rate prices. Catalogues forwarded by post gratis. 


> 
| YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS, send 
name and county to the Linco!n's-Inn Heraldic Office, Great Turn- 
wanes Lincoin's-inn. Fee for searching and +ketch, 3s 61, oy postage 
ps; crest engraved on si Fopkea whe name on -. av tor 
heeks, £1 18; arms cities, colie; eges. wched —Inrect to 
HENRY SALT. Observe, LINCOLN’ 8-INN HERALDIC OF FICK, 


‘NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES.— 
From the Lancet :—‘* We have seidom seen anything 80 beantiful 
the eae Bottles introduced by Mr Elam, of (Oxford-street. 
They adapted to milk and al) kinds cf food; and have ap elartic 
aigets, 4 which po infant wil! refase: unequalled for cleanliness and 
urability.” 7s 6d. er by post, ~s box, 9s extra.—B. ELAM, 196, Ox- 
ford-street. Each is stamped with my name and address. 
> 
BABY 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—The 
JUMPER, to No. 18, TICHBORNE-STREET. REGENT'S- 
QUADRANT, near to Swan and Edger's.—Manvfactured and rold, 
who'esale, retail, and for exportation, by H 8 KOGERS and Co. No. 
18, Tichborne-street, Regent's-quadrant, removed from 137, Strand. 


Price from 1s to 30s. 
PE . > > 

YE REGISTERED SELF-OPENING 

UMBRELLA and PARASOL —This simple and ek gant Jnven- 

tion is now quite the vogue in Paris, and is one of the most brantifal 
inventions of the present day. The sole right of manufecture for 
England is to be sold wi hout eee Apply to Mr. J. Gkpok, Patent 
Office, Wellington. street, 8.rand; where a specimen may be +ren. 


. 
VOD INVESTMENTS.—Mr. CREFYT, 3, 
George-street, Lombard-s‘reet, en, has cn hand * Divi- 
dend-psying Mine sbares that will give the purchaser from 15 25 
ner o nt interest. tC buys or sells, on commistion, every cescrp- 
tion of British, Forvign, Gold Mining, or Railway Shares Lvery 
information given, either personally or vy letier. Banker's reference 


if required 
YHEAP TEA and CHEAP COFFEE, 
because it is GOUD TZA and GOOP COFFEE —S:rorg Rich 
Pekoe-flavoured Congou Tea, 3s 4d per Ib; Kare Choice Souchong 
Tea, 4s per ib; Prime Rich Coffee, 1s per Ib; the best Mocha Coifee, 
Is 4d per 1b.—PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchant-, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. A general price-current fiee by post 
on application. 


AKIS PRINTED MUSLINS & BAREGES, 





























&c. at SHEATH 'S, 254 Regent- street. 
Elegant Organdie Musiins (fast in colour) .. ls 3}d per yard 
Beau ifu! Jacconet do do .. 10}d and Is 234 5 
Best Cambrics do do .. 67d and % Wid yy 
Superior Bareges .. oe - es ee oo Is 16 on 
Piain ditto oe ee oo Oo IM op 
The Best Plain De iaines (an Wool) ee Ist SH lg 


terns sent to eny part post free. free. 
Address we W SHEATH, 264. Regent-street, London. 


> 

LENFIELD organ STARCH.—Now 

ont im the Roya! Laun: —The Ladies are reepeotfally re- 

o make a tria! of omy "GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE- 

EFIN ED POWDER sTARCH. which, for domestic use, now stands 

unrivalied. by nearly ali the Oil and Celourmen and Chand'ere 

in London, and throuy bout the 

Mr R WoTHERSPOOR, 49, Dunio) 


WOTHERSPOOS. MACKAY, and 
A LECTROSILVERED DEANEAN 
PLATE.—This beautiful manufacture is celebrated for its 
pecu ier purity and silvery whiteness, end, asa substitute for Silver 
(from which i: cannot, by any test, bs distinguished), is unsurpassed. 
DEANR, DRAY, and CO. have always on SALE TABLE aod 
DESSERT SPOONS and FORKS, in ali the newest and most ap- 
proved aiiver patterns: also Tea « Sets, | iquenr-stands, 
Cruets, Candlesticks, Cake-basacts, and every article usually p-o- 
duced in silver, all at the towest wholssale prices.—DEANE, DRAY, 
and Co, (opening to the Monument), Lond«n-bride. 


LLSUPP’S EAST LINDIA, PALK, and 
other BURTON ALES. The publie is respectfully informed 


the Ales of this season's brewings are now ready for delivery, and 
may be obtained genuine in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, either 
stores. 





wanted: appiy - 
ty on ? 
. King William- “street, Chy. 











singly or in any q' y. at their resp as under, where 
also a of be kad:—The Bre 

Trent; 61, King Wiliiam-street, City, London; Cook-street, Liverpool; 
en ingham ; the Exchange, Manchester; . 





~ > 2’ sJ 
wOYER’S RELISH.—“To describe the Sauce 
woud be to make our readers hongry: rich, savoury, exotic, it 
infuses an ambrosial flavour into the substaace on which it is pour d.’ 
—Beli's Life. This justiy cslebrated Sauce is now in univereal use 
througbout the world. great renown acquired by M tOYER 
having induced the introduction of several imitations of his Rel.eh, 
purchasers are requested particularly to observe that every 
bottle bears his portrait on the abel, accompan‘ed by the names of 
bis wholesa’e agen's, CROSSE and BLA( KWELL, 21, Soho-square, 
London; of whom also may be had his Original Sauces for Ladies and 
Gentlem n.—Gore House, Kensington. 


pete ec COLLEGE of HEALTH, New- 


road, London. 
MORISON’S jeep oy UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 
Nore are genuine unless come direst from the Col.ege, as 
above, with th: woris * Morison’s Universal Modicines " eng: aved 
on the Govi rnment stam 

See List of duly authorised agents. This caution is high y ve- 
cersary. No chemists or druggists are autborieed to sell Mor» n's 
Pikes. Q( Signed) ORISON and CO, Hygviets. 


AGE WOUDCOCK’S WIND PILLS, for 


Wind in the Stomach, windy spasms, indigestion, heart-burn, 











IST of PRICES.—JAMES LAW, 31, 

4 Ludgate-bi'l, CARPET, CABINET. and GENERAL FURNISH- 

ING WARKHUOUSEMAN, sends (postage frec) ke containing a 
minute list of every article (acd its price) requisite for furnishing. 

Carpets 2s 44d per yard 





9d 
Cabinet Farni:ure aud Upholstery of every Y descri; . Purchases 
of upwards of £20 sent carriage free within 200 miles of London. 
Observe!—JAMES LAW, 31. Ladgate-hill. 
OW OPEN.—The NEW LOS GK- 
_NERAL _MOURNING WARE HOUSE, B paper Maes 
tl 








eo t 08 8 tictly economical. Ladies wi nited Seed one ir 
ulsite a e 

ren ve d.—STAGG ey MANTLE, Silk- 
mereérs and Linendrapers, 1, 2, and 3, Leicester-square, and 8, 
Leicester-street. 


QUPERB INDIA and FRENCH SHAWLS. 
HOWES and HART 

their SPRING SELECTION of new and clegant edie. ‘China French, 
Paisley, and Barége SHAWLS, |-embroidered and Delhi wg 
Poon all the novelties of tal and European taste, at the 
l west cash price<; and beg to state that they continue to purchase or 
exchange Indie Shawls and other rare ital on liberal 
terms.—ludia Warehouse, 60 Fleet-street. 


JLACK’S FENDER and FURNISHING 
KO TRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE contains every variety in 
fish Covers, Tea Trays, Table Cutlery, Nickel, and blectro-pmted 
Wares, each article marked in plain figures, at prices that wi u con - 














of the beart, jaundice. biliousness, liver comp!aints, piles, 
tie-doloureux, gout, asthma, costiveness, and ali complaints h« vi g 
their origin ina disordered siate of the stomach. They are pure y 
vegetable, being composed entirely of vegetable extracit hence, in ail 
cases where the stomach does not right!y perform its office, they are 
@t once toe most harmless, pleasant, ard ¢fiicacious assistant possible. 


sale which no other medicine 
ever obtained, in so limited a circle, in so short a time They are a 
sterling medicine, far superior to the numerous quack medicines of 
the day, most of which are only intended t» enrich the pockets Of the 
makers, and not the actual cure of diseases. 
(Tes:imonial fr m a Clergyman of Lincoln ) 

“Mr Wooccock—Sir : Having derived great advantages from your 
* Wind Pilis.’ I have much pleasu'e in recommending them to o hers, 
in the hope that by so eoged it may be the ps of alev.a'ing and 
ultimately removing pain ¢ you in 
some degree for the Preparation of so Useful a 

es owen or RELIGION.” 

fold by BARCLAY and Sons, London; and may be obtained ag hy 
all Medicine Vendors, of sent free by post on receipt of the p = 
stamps (pre-paid), by PAGE D Woopcuck, Chemist, Lincoln. 
In Lid, 2s Od, and 4s 6d per box. 


O MORE PILLS nor any OTHER ME- 
DICINE.—DU BARRY 8 delicious REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOoD is the Segre remedy (which bas obtained 50, 








testimenials of 





pation, ard dierrhave, ‘ousness, 
loncy, distention, palp tatimof tbe heart. nervoos headache, blood to $ 
bead, deafness noi.cs in the head and ears, pains in almost every pa 
of the ¥, chrovie iuflammation aud ulccratem of the stomach, erye 








vince familivs of the adventage of p at their 
Ibustrated catalogaes gratis amd poot-tree. R and J SLAck, 335, 





Sirend., Estab.ished 34 years, 
ESTABLISHED in 1778. 
APPER, SON, and Co, 69, GRACE- 


ee REET, CITY. 


dra, to the Queen. 
CAPPER, BON and MOON, 164, REGENT-STREET 


Londen, 
MANUFACTURING OUTFITTERS 
for Ladies and Infants. 
BASSINETTES and BASKETS, 
Bridal Trousseaux., An Linen, and General Equipments 
Under-cloth for 


ing 
6, o-Indin and the Colonies, 
Liste. smith KICK <8, sent POST-PAID, 





xs erupt ons of the skin, mot rities and poverty of the blood, sere= 
-ful: consum, tion, dropsy, rheumat sm, gout. heartburn, pau= 
sea Teak sickness during preenaocy. after eating, or at eea, low spirits 
Spasms, cramps. epileptic fits, spleen, general debility, asttma, — 
inquietude, sour leseness, mvo-untary blushing, parsiyei , remors di 
like to society, unfitness for study, loss of memory, delu-i ms, vertigo, 
h Ps r, inde.ision, wretchedne:rs 
thoughts of 9 ne ‘tion, and mapy other complaints. ht is 
moreove the best fod for iatants and invalids generally, as it 
never turns acid on the weakest stomach, bat imparis a bealth: 
relish for ar peer —— and restores the faculty of diges ion a 
nervous & ar energy to the most en In cani.ters, 
with fall Saetraptione: qolnting 1 tb, at 20 9d; 2b, at 4a Gd; 5 lb, as 
Tis; 12 1b, at 22s; po etapa Wager 10 1D, 338; and 5 Ib, 228; suite 
ably packed jor ali climates. b and 10 1b canisters forwarced on re. 
ovipt of pos:-ottice orders, carriage free.— Da Barry and Co, 127, New 
Bond-strect: Fortean sheven ant Co, 182, Piccadilly; also at 155 and 
2.9, t-etreet; 13, King William-etreet, City; "69, Graceobu-che 
strect; and 49, Bishopegate-stroet Within; *, Cormh Uy 4, Cheaperd 5 





alwo at the post-ottioe, Upper Bakereaireot; and the post 
Camden-towa, This tood ra be ordered Nisoagh all respectabl 
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A Column of Qly Map. 
“To do observance to a morn of May.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


F a grave Londoner of the present day 
were asked how the Poet’s Month is signal- 
ized in his metropolitan calendar, he would 
point to the long list of ‘May Meetings” 
which are held in Exeter-Hall and else- 
where at this season. There is an under- 
current of ‘ practical comfort and joy” in 
this mode of commemoration, which far be 
it from our wish to disturb; it is charac- 
teristic of an age of enlightened philan- 
thropy and extended benevolence, and 
therefore hedged in with a divinity to 
which we duly bow. It has, however, little 
in common with the “ sprightly May” of our 
ancestors, who held this gratulation of 
Spring, this rejoicing at the revival of 
vegetation, in court and city, as well as in 
flowery fields :— 

For thee, sweet month, the groves green liv’ries 


wear, 

Tf not the first, the fairest of the year. 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours, 

And Nature’s ready pencil paints the flow’rs. 
DRYDEN, 


But this celebration was not merely a rustic sport; such was rather 
the Gathering of the May, wherewith to deck the towns and villages, 
which Herrick has so quaintly sung :— 

Come, my Corinna, come; and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, cach street a park, 
Made green and trimm’d with trees. See how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 

Or branch ; each porch, each door, ere this, 

An ark, a tabernacle is, 

Made up of whitethorn, neatly interwove ; 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 


In “jolly old London,” on May-day, the doors were decorated with 
flowering branches, and every hat was decked with hawthorn, brought 
in triumph from the neighbouring fields. Stow thus describes the uni- 
versality of the custom :—‘“ In the month of May, the citizens of London 
of all estates, lightly in every parish, or sometimes two or three parishes 
joining together, had their several Mayings, and did fetch in Maypoles, 
with divers warlike shows, with good archers, morris-dancers, and other 
devices, for pastime all day long; and toward the evening they had 
stage-plays and bonfires in the street. These great Mayings and May- 
games, made by the governors and masters of this city, with the 
triumphant setting up of the great shaft (a principal Maypole in Corn- 
hill, before the parish church of St. Andrew), therefore called Under- 
shaft, by means of an insurrection of youths against aliens on May- 
day, 1517, the 9th of Henry VIII., have not been so freely used as 
afore.” We scarcely need add how this Maypole was hung on iron 
hooks over the doors and under the “ pentices” of Shaft (now Under- 
shaft) Alley, until 3d King Edward VI., when on St. Stephen, a curate, 
preaching at Paul’s-cross, said that this shaft was made an idol, by 
naming the church of St. Andrew with the addition of “‘ under-the- 
shaft.” Stow heard this sermon, and describes how the parishioners in the 
afternoon lifted the shaft from the hooks whereon it had rested thirty-two 
years, sawed it in pieces, ‘every man taking for his share so much as 
had lain over his door and stall, the length of his house, and they of the 
alley divided among them so much as had lain over their alley-gate ; 
and by tis piecemeal vengeance was the idol ‘ mangled and burned.’” 

Westward, in Basing-lane, was another famous Maypole, in Gerard’s 
Hall, which has just been disturbed by the hand of improvement. This 
pole was pressed into the fabulous story of “ The Gyant.” It wasa 
large fir pole which reached to the roof of the hall, and was said to be 
“ the iusting staff of Gerrard a giant.” There was also a ladder of the 
same length as the pole, and said to have been used to ascend it. Stow 
treats the story of the giant as “‘.a cluster of lies,” and reasonably sug- 
gests that “ the pole in the hall might be used in old time (as then the 
custom was in every parish) to be set up in the summer ae Maypole, 
before the principal house in the parish or street, and to stand in the 
hall before the screen decked with holme and ivy all the feast of Christ- 
mas ; the ladder serving for the decking of the May-pole and the roof of 
the hall.” 

A more celebrated “column of May” was, however, the Maypole 
which stood on the siteof the present church ef St. Maty-le-Strand— 


Where the tall May-pole once o’erlooked the Strand, 

But now, so Anne and piety ordain, 

A church collects the saints of Drury-lane.—Pors. 
Here, in 1634, one Captain Bailey established the first stand of hackney- 
coaches. There is an unauthenticated report current, that the Strand 
Maypole was set up in the place of an ancient stone cross, by John 
Clarges the farrier, who lived in the Savoy, and was father of Nan 
Clarges, the quondam mistress, and afterwards the wife, of General 
Monck, and first Duchess of Albemarle. Stow tells us that it was 
raised by the farrier to commemorate his daughter’s good fortune; but it 
ia not certain whether Clargee’ {Maypole stood in the Strand or Drury- 
lane. It was, however, erected long before this period (1634); but it 
could not long survive the Puritan ordinance of 1644, even allowing it to 
have stood till then. 

The Restoration of Charles II. proved the signal for the restoration 
of the Maypole; and on the very first May-day afterwards, a new and 
very lofty one was raised in the Strand, with great rejoicing and cere- 
mony, of which a very curious account is given in a rare tract, “ The 
City’s Loyalty Displayed,” 4to., 1661. 

Aubrey describes this Maypole as “ the most prodigious one for height 
that perhaps was ever seen: they were faine (I remember) to have the 
assistance of the seaman’s art to elevate it; that which remains (being 
broken with a high wind, I think about 1672) is but two parts of three 
of the whole height from the ground, besides what is in the earth. The 
juvenile and rustique folkes at that time had so much of their fullnesse 
of desire in this kind, that I thinke there have been very few set up 
since.” 

Pepys, as gay a gallant as ever danced in the ring of pleasure, has left 
us some traces of May-day customs. He writes in his Diary one day :— 
“ My wife away ; down with Jane and W. Hewer to Woolwich, in order 
to a little air, and to lie there to-night, and so to gather May-dew to- 
morrow morning, which Mrs. Turner has taught her is the only thing in 
the world to wash her face with.” He emphatically adds, “‘ J am con- 
tented with it.” 

To return to the Strand Maypole. In the year 1677 a fatal duel was 
fought under the pole. Early one morning Mr. Robert Percival, 
second son of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Percival, was 
found dead under the Maypole, with a deep wound under his left breast ; 
his sword, drawn and bloody, lying beside him. He was the most no- 
torious duellist of his time, and had fought as many duels as he num- 
bered years—nineteen. His antagonist was never discovered, altho ‘zi 
xreat rewards were offered for his apprehension; the only clue was a 
hat, with a bunch of ribbons in it, suspected to belong to the celebrated 
Beau Fielding, but it was never traced home to him. 

For a livelier scene from the maypole, we turn to Pepys’ sprightly 
Diary :— 

“1st May, 1667. To Westminster, in the way meeting many milk- 
maids, with their garlands upon their pails, dancing, with a fiddler before 
them; and saw pretty Nelly standing at her lodging-door, in Drury- 
Jane, in her smock sleeves and bodice, looking upon one; she seemed a 
mighty pretty creature.” 

Of this really curious scene we borrow a picture from Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s “Story of Nell Gwyn, and the sayings of Charles II.,” 
corrected and enlarged from the story as originally contributed by him 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine,in 1851. Nelly’s history is mixed up with 
eo many popular fictions, which have been unwittingly perpetuated in 
print, that it may be as well to repeat Mr. Cunningham’s explanation 
that his little book “ must be read as a serious truth; not as a fiction— 
as a biograpby, not as a romance. It hath no other foundation than 
truth, and will be heard of hereafter only as it adheres to history.” 
The ‘traditions of Nell Gwyn would fill a much Jarger volume. 
However, the truths are more strange and interesting than the fiction ; 


‘lulled by soft zephyrs’ through the broken pane of a garret window. 
The upper end, towards St. Giles’s Pound and Montague House, had its 
squalid quarters, like Lewknor’s-lane and the Coal-yard, in which, as we 
have concluded, our Nelly was born; but at the Strand end lived the 
Earl of Anglesey, long Lord Privy Seal; and the Earls of Clare and 
Craven, whose names are still perpetuated in Clare Market and Craven- 
yard. Drury-Lane, when Nelly was living there, was a kind of Park- 
lane of the present day, made up of noblemen’s mansions, small houses, 
inns, and stable-yards. Nor need the similitude be thus restricted; for 
the Piazza of Covent-garden was then to Drury-lane what Grosvenor- 
square is at present to Park-lane. Squalid quarters, indeed, have always 
been near neighbours to lordly localities. When Nelly lodged in 
Drury-lane, Covent-garden had its Lewknor-lane, and Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields their Whetstone-park. 

“ Nelly’s lodgings were near the lodgings of Lacy the actor, at the top 
of Maypole-alley— 


Where Drury-lane descends into the Strand, 


and over against the gate of Craven House. The look-out afforded a 
peep into a part of Wych-street, and, while standing at the doorway, you 
could see the far-famed Maypole in the Strand, at the bottom of the 
alley to which it had lent its name. 

“This Maypole, long a conspicuous ornament to the West-end of 
London, rose to a great height above the surrounding houses, and was 
surmounted by a crown and vane, with the Royal arms richly gilded. 
It had been set up again immediately after the Restoration. Great 
ceremonies attended its erection—twelve picked seamen superintending 
the tackle, and ancient people clapping their hands and exclaiming, 
‘Golden days begin to appear! Nelly must have remembered the 
erection of the Maypole at the bottom of the lane in which she was 
born ; but there is little save some gable-ends and old timber-fronts near 
her ‘ lodgings-door’ to assist in carrying the mind back to the days of 
the Maypole and the merry Monarch whose recall it was designed to 
commemorate. 

“Among the many little domestic incidents perpetuated by Pepys, 
there are few to which I would sooner have been a witness than the 
picture he has left us of Nelly standing at her door watching the milk- 
maids on May-day. This was in 1667, while her recent triumphs on the 
stage were still fresh at Court, and the obscurity of her birth was a 
common topic of talk and banter among the less fortunate inhabitants of 
the lane she lived in. The scene so lightly sketched by Pepys 
might furnish no unfitting subject for the pencil of Leslie or Maclise—a 
subject, indeed, which would shine in their hands. That absence of all 
false pride, that innate love of unaffected nature, and that fondness for 
the simple sports of the people which the incident exhibits, are charac- 
teristics of Nelly from the first moment to the last, following her natu- 
rally, and sitting alike easily and gracefully upon her, whether at her 
humble lodgings in Drury-lane, at her handsome house in Pall-Mall, or 
even under the gorgeous cornices of Whitehall.” 


Strype tells us that the Strand Maypole having grown old and decayed, 
was,in 1717, obtained of the parish by Sir Isaac Newton, who then 
lived in St. Martin’s-street, Leicester-square. The pole was accordingly 
taken down, conveyed away through the City in a timber-carriage, 
April 1718, to Wanstead, in Essex, and by leave of Sir Richard Child, 
Bart., was reared in his park for raising a telescope, the largest in the 
world, which is elsewhere stated to have belonged to Newton’s friend, 
Mr. Pound, rector of Wanstead, to whom it had been présented by 


which Newton was then president. ww 

Our little May garden is nearly at an end ; but there is a trace of the 
“sprightly month” in a very grave place—the Lord Chancellor’s Court, 
where a bouquet of flowers is said to represent the judge’s bough or 
wand, thus derived from the column of May. 
pamphlet, that our ancestors held an anuiversary assembly on May-day, 
and that the column of May, whence our Maypole was the great 





M. Hugon, a French member of the Royal Society; but Strype states | 
the telescope to have been given by Hugon to the Royal Society, of | 
| gilded dirt, slavery, and melancholy, for another penny! Something 


We learn from an old | 





standard of justice, in the Ey-commons, or fields. Here it was that the 
people, if they saw cause, deposed or punished unpopular rulers. 

The chimney-sweepers, with their dreary gambols and tinseled squalor, 
have almost monopolised the metropolitan May-day of our times. The 
reader may recollect that at the north-west angle of Portman-square is 








NELL GWYN AT HER LODGINGS DOOR IN DRURY-LANE.—THE MAYPOLE IN THE 
STRAND, RESTORED. 


& spot associated with a May-day festival. The mansion was built for 
the celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, who resided here many years, 
and whose eccentric benevolence !ed her to regale the chimney-sweeps of 
London annually, on the 1st of May, on the lawn in front of the house, 
with good and wholesome fare, “so that they might enjoy one happy 
day in the year.” We have heard it stated that the festival was given 
in commemoration of the truant Edward Wortley Montagu having been 
kidnapped by chimney-sweeps in his abandoned boyhood. 

Some years since, it was cleverly remarked (in the Examiner) of the 
grim finery of chimney-sweepers—* What a personification of the times, 


like celebrations of May-day still loiter in mere remote parts of the 
country, as Cornwall, Devonshire, and Westmoreland ; and it is ob- 
servable that most of the cleverest men of the time come from such 
quarters, or have otherwise chanced upon some kind of insulation from 
its more sophisticated commonplaces.” Reader, have you the happiness 
to be of this class ? 
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and Mr. Cunningham has not failed to surround his frail heroine with “DENISE.”—FROM LAMARTINE’S “STONE-CUTTER OF 8ST. POINT.”—PAINTED BY 0. R. CAMPBELL. 
the still life as well as the living portraiture of the period, though we 
never loee sight of charming Nelly, who, as the author tells us, “ was 
living at this time in the fashionable part of Drury-lane, the Strand or 
Covent-garden end; for Drury-lane in the days of Charles Il. was 
inhabited by a very different class of people from those who now occupy 
it; or, indeed, who have lived in it since the time Gay guarded us from 

Drury’s mazy courts and dark abodes’—since Pope described it only 
too truly as peopled by drabs of the lowest character, and by authors 


PSE 7 ,  ButI loved her most of hen we went amongst the broom on the monn- 
“ DENISE.”—BY O. R. CAMPBELL, | tains to cnt fagots for wi d my brother placed one of them on her back, 
| long as the trunk of acherry-tree, with all its leaves and flowers at the end, to 
O. R. CAMPBELL has a clever little study of “‘ Denise,” from Lamartine’s | be cut up on reaching home, 
“ Stone-cutter of St. Point,” which pleases us by its simplicity and ge- OPP Ry 
: : n : | : 198, Strand, in the e 
nuine character. The passage particularly referred to in Lamartine’s gy A ea! hy ome Spek ag by er - oan, lon Beene 
charming romance is the following :— | aforesaid.—SATURDAY, Max |, 1852,—-SuPPLEMENT. 














